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THE HEAD, THE HANDS, THE FEET. 


A SYMPOSIUM OF PRACTICAL HOUSEHOLD PAPERS IN THREE 
DIvIsIons. 
I—TuHE HEAp—in six Subdivisions—The Eyes, the Ears, the Hair, the Teeth, 
the Nose, the Complexion. II—Tus Hanps—in Four Subdivisions— Their 
Uses and Abuses, Their General Care and Keep, Treatment of the Finger 


Nails, Hand Coverings. I1I—Tur FestT—in Two Subdivisions—F oot Service 
and Foot Wear. 


I—-THE HEAD—The Eyes and Ears. 
THE EYES. 


F all the delicate organs of the human 
body, the eye is most wonderful. 


Whether consideration is taken of 
the power of vision, so inexplic- 
able and incomprehensible that the 
most profound scientist studies it 
in vain, and confesses to the limita- 
tions of the greatest human genius ; 
or that other sphere, in which with 
a language all its own, the eye 
speaks more powerfully and with 
shades of meaning, and graduations 
of power unknown to the tongue 
and the ear; however we regard the organ of vision, it must 
be with wonder and admiration. ‘‘ The windows of the soul,” 
isa term often applied to the eyes, but even that is inade- 
quate. They are more than that—they are the index to the 
whole man, and whoso is skilled will read them unerringly. 
It isnot the size or formation, setting or color, that gives the 
character to the eye, oris the indication of the individuality 
behind it. The most beautiful eye, the perfection of pro- 
portion, color and form, may flame with the most deadly or 
dangerous passion; while from an unprepossessing orb may 
beam the sacred light of the most devoted love, or the glori- | 
ous fire of the sublimest patriotism. 
The present paper, however, is not a dissertation on the | 
characteristics of the eye; its purpose being, simply, to give 
such suggestions as to the care, treatment and preservation 
of that most invaluable member as shall be of service in the 
household. Like every other function of the human frame, 
that of sight may be abused and neglected in such manner as 
to deprive the possessor of much of the comfort and assist- 
ance which he should naturally derive from so useful an 
organ. And it may not be amiss, at the outset, to remark that | 
it does not by any means follow that those eyes which are 
most used are in the greatest danger of early failure. The 
contrary is true, and this fortwo reasons: First, that their 
value is generally better appreciated by the possessor, re- 
sulting in their better care; and also for the general reason, 
that any faculties, or portions of the anatomy most used are | 
by the operations of nature strongest, and capable of much 
greater service than those which are less cultivated, and 
strengthened by constant exercise. 
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that due care. should be exercised with regard to the eyes. 
Children should early be taught the necessity of certain 
simple rules touching the use of the eyes, and until the habit 
is fixed parents should very carefully note that their require- 
ments are heeded. It is better to have no artificial light in 
sleeping-rooms; but as such light is often a necessity, it 
should be so shielded as not to fall directly, in never so small 
a beam of unshaded light, upon the eyes of any sleeper. 
Neither should sunlight be allowed to shine through a win- 
dow upon the bed, either directly or by reflection. “I let 
the sun shine into my face in the morning, to waken me,” 
says the reader. Yes, but did the reader ever think wy it 
wakened him? Simply by means of a nervous shock through 
the unopened eyes which, if persisted in, may end in life-long 
suffering. Where it is a necessity to sleep during the day- 
light hours, as is so often the case in the multifold diversi- 
ties of labor in a city, the room should not be darkened, 
unless absolutely necessary. To close the shutters and draw 
the shades so as to shut out direct light will usually be suffi- 
cient, and on waking, the change to the strong midday light 
will not be so great and trying to the eye. 

It can hardly be necessary to speak a word of caution 
against such dangerous, and purposeless trials of the sight as 
looking at the naked sun, or at any strong, direct light till the 
muscles of the eyes are put to great torture; but there are 
other methods of reaching a similar result, which are nearly 
as culpable and dangerous. In a general way, it may be said, 
that whatever pains the healthful eye is dangerous, and 
should be avoided. This includes, especially, the reading of 
very fine or poor print ; especially when the attempt is made 
on a railroad train or other conveyance, where the vibration 
of the vehicle constantly changes the focus, and makes it 
difficult to follow the lines. Reading at twilight, or by any 
other imperfect illumination, and taxing the eye “just a 


little longer,” after the aching muscles have entered their 


protest against the abuse of their functions, should not be 
attempted. No matter how absorbing the story, or how im- 
portant the task, neither can in value compare with the health 
and strength of the vision. 

There are a few other general rules in this connection, 
most of them well known and generally admitted, but which 


_may properly be repeated here. In reading, or writing, the 
_ light should come obliquely from the side, fall upon the 


surface of the paper so as to fully illumine it, with the reflec- 
tion passing away at an angle and without striking the reader 
in the face, since the reflection from white paper is almost as 
trying as direct light shining into the eyes. Let the eye rest 


_ as soon as it begins to feel weary, and nothing will help the 
| matter more than some gentle physical exercise. The sight 


should never be taxed during general weakness of the frame, 
or in convalescence. The nerves and muscles of the eye 
share the general debility, and may easily be overtaxed. It 
is not advisable to read much while lying down, though that 
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may be better than reading or writing in a constrained, stoop- 
ing posture. Sit erect when reading, and as nearly so as 
possible when writing. One of the great advantages of the 
type-writer, now coming so rapidly into use, is that it allows 
an erect position, and taxes the eye-sight very little in com- 
parison with pen writing. In concluding these suggestions, 
it may be observed that sound eye-sight and sound physical 
health are usually co-existent, and where the general body 
suffers from the want of proper physical exercise, from in- 
temperance or other injurious excesses, the eye suffers as a 
member of the organization. 

There will come atime, with the best of care, however, 
when the eye will grow dim, and for close work will require 
the aid of glasses, though its general acuteness may not di- 
minish, but, on the contrary, seems to increase. There is 
many an eye which is seriously strained and injured at this 
time because the owner does not wish to admit to himself, or 
confess to the world, that his youthful sight is waning. This 
is a false modesty and liable to be hurtful, as well. Put on 
the glass whenever it is needed; its function is simply to 
assist and save the eye, and if properly treated that organ 
will remain efficient and useful for general visual uses till 
life’s close. The age when spectacles become a necessity 
varies much, but with eyes normal and well-matched in early 
life it may be expected ahout the age of 45. Sometimes it 
will come five years or more sooner, and may not have 
arrived at 50; but in the latter case it is probable that early 
life has seen a degree of near-sightedness. 

The selection of proper lenses at this time is not a difficult 
matter. Those of low power should be used at first, since 
the purpose is not to magnify objects, but to render them 
clear and distinct. Never cast aside lenses on the ground 
that “they do not magnify enough.” See if the print at 
which you gaze is clear-cut, and test the glasses by wearing 
them for at least half an hour, and, if possible, under a variety 
of conditions. If they bring a sense of relief to the eye while 
reading for at least several minutes, and can then be laid 
aside without derangement of the vision for other purposes, 
they are right; if any of these conditions are wanting, they 
are not right, and another trial should be made. 

Thus far we have supposed the sight to be normal, and the 
eyes healthful. There are many exceptions to such a con- 
dition, most of which are only to be treated by the advice of 


2 skilled optician. The most frequent of these is myopia, or . 


near-sightedness, and if each eye is equally affected, it is only 
necessary to select, carefully, such a glass as brings the vision 
nearly up to normal. This is probably as far as the focus 
may be safely changed, since most near-sighted persons are 
unable to wear with comfort a glass which brings the vision 
fully up to normal. But it is very likely to occur that no 
glasses ready fitted as they are usually found will prove satis- 
factory, and when this is the case it indicates a condition of 
the eye which calls for the attention of a skilled oculist. 

It is unnecessary to enter into the details of various de- 
rangements of the eye affecting the range of sight, since 
none of them can be properly treated by an inexperienced 
person. Especially should any sudden affection or change of 
the range or power of vision be promptly cared for by the 
highest skill attainable. It is probably an indication of some 
internal disease which may result seriously if not treated in 
time. Above all, avoid traveling venders of spectacles, with 
astounding pretensions to great skill in everything pertain- 
ing to the eye. If really possessed of these accomplishments, 
the vender would not need to travel about the country to 
earn a living. Nor is the ordinary local dealer more to be 
trusted in delicate cases, for in much’ more than nine times 
out of ten he has had no opportunity to make special study 
of the eye and its diseases. Thanks to cheap and rapid 


travel, it is an easy matter to reach a specialist, whose judg- 
ment can be trusted and whose fees will be moderate. 

There are a few every-day ailments which can be properly 
treated by an intelligent person without expense, and quite 
as well as byaphysician. A cinder, bit of dust, or other 
foreign substance in the eye is the most common. The in- 
voluntary practice in such a case is to close and rub the 
afflicted member. This should not be done, as it only presses 
the irritant further under the lid, making its extraction more 
difficult. The first method may well be to pull open the lid, 
and give the tear, which is ready at hand on such occasions, 
an opportunity to wash out the foreign substance. If this 
fails, it is not always that a friend is present to turn back the 
lid and remove the offender with the corner of a handker- 
chief. Railroad men, who are especially liable to injuries of 
this kind, have an almost infallible method of removing a 
cinder, which applies equally to any foreign substance. 
Draw out the upper lid and pass the under !id up beneath it, 
as far as can be conveniently done; then, while gently 
holding the lids in that position, blow that side of the 
nose next the injured eye two or three times, as strongly 
as possible. Nine times out of ten the intruder will have van- 
ished, and if not displaced at the first effort, a second will 
almost invariably succeed. 

If the eyes have a slight discharge, indicating inflammation, 
bathe freely with warm milk and water (warm water alone is 
very good), witha dilute extract of witch-hazel, or some 
simple remedy of that class. Where the trouble is with the 
lids, sweet oil may be applied carefully, and the following 
lotion is highly recommended: One ounce of black-cherry 
water, to which is to be added one drachm of syrup of quinces 
and four grains of borax. 

The beauty of the eye depends much upon the brows, and 
a word regarding them may not be amiss. At the toilet they 
should have equal attention with the hair, being combed or 
brushed carefully, asmall soft brush, wet with cologne and 
water, being used to dampen them. An application of 
almond oil at night is frequently useful to give added strength 
and growth to the brows. Where a dry eruption appears, as 
is sometimes the case, a dressing to be applied with a soft 
brush may be made of a gill of water, and an ounce of glycer- 
ine and eight grains chlorate of potassium. 

Where there is serious inflammation of the eye, a shade to 
shut out direct light, but which allows access of air, is re- 
garded as much better than a close bandage; there should be 
frequent bathing, as above indicated, and physical rest and 
quiet will be found very beneficial. Where it is necessary 
to be in a strong light, use smoked or blue glasses when the 
eye is painful. 

THE EARS. 

The ear is one of the most useful as well as one of the most 
wonderful members of the human system, including in this 
designation not only the outward and visible appendage, but 
as well that remarkable channel leading to the brain, by 
which the thousand variations of sound are received and 
registered. The following description, which avoids techni- 
cal terms, may be scanned with profit: “ A series of winding 
passages, like the lobbies of a great building, lead from the 
world without to the world within. Certain of these passages 
are full of liquid, and their membranes are stretched like 
parchment curtains across the corridor at different places, 
and can be made to tremble like the head of a drum, or the 
surface of a tambourine, when struck with a stick or the 
fingers. Between two of these curtains a chain of very small 
bones extends, which serves to tighten or relax the mem- 
branes, and to communicate vibrations ta them. In the 
innermost place of all, a row of white threads, called nerves, 
stretch like the strings of a piano from the last point to which 
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the tremblings or thrillings reach, and pass inward to the 
brain.” 

The external ear is a prominent feature of the head, and 
does much to supplement or mar an otherwise pleasing 
ensemble. Whether traits of character are indicated to any 
great extent by the shape of the ear may well be doubted, 
though physiognomists generally agree that a small, well- 
formed ear indicates a refined and well-balanced nature; a 
large, thick ear is held to be generally indicative of a coarse 
nature; one close set to the head betokens aselfish, disa- 
greeable person, and so on. With increasing age the ear 
becomes more angular and marked. 

In childhood the ear should be cared for as much as the 
eyes or other delicate features. All sharp, loud noises should 
be avoided, as far as practicable, since the organization is 
then tender, and liable to permanent injury. Care should 
also be taken that the outer ear is not bent and disfigured, as 
often happens through carelessness. Fortunately, Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING is not expected to enter any household where 
it is the custom to “ cuff the ears” of children—a most brutal 
and dangerous practice. Permanent deafness is often the 
result of such cruel blows, and cases have been known of 
abscess in the brain, causing death, which resulted from a 
father’s angry blows upon the ears of achild. It is some- 
times the case that a child may be suffering from deafness, 
either his birthright or the result of disease, which is not 
suspected. 

Deafness may sometimes be caused by an excess of ear- 
wax, which has become hardened, and obstructs the action of 
the membrane. Never attempt to “dig it out.” Either have 
a careful hand apply warm water through a propex syringe, 
or a piece of cotton wadding wet with essence of peppermint 
may be introduced, which will in 12 or 24 hours dissolve and 
absorb the hardened wax, and may be easily removed. The 
presence of a surplus of wax may also cause pain in the ear. 
The above treatment would be proper in that case, but if the 
pain comes from some other cause it may be more imme- 
diately stopped by allowing the fumes of chloroform (not the 
liquid) to enter the ear. 

Any serious disorder of the ear should, of course, be sub- 
mitted to a physician, or better to an aurist; but there area 
few general “don’ts” with which this article may well close : 
No oily substance, poultice or liniment should be put into the 
ear, because great injury is liable to be done. Warm water 
is the best possible, and about the only wholly safe “ wash.” 
Do notscratch the ears with any metal; pin-heads, hair-pins 
or ear-picks should be tabooed. Do not scream if an insect 
enters the ear; warm water will drown it, and wash out the 
“remains.” The earis not nearly so liable to injury from 
the intruder as from frantic efforts to dislodge it. Do not put 
anything cold into the ear; even cold water should be 
avoided, especially if there is any affection of the hearing. 
Do not put cotton in the ears if there is any discharge of pus 
from them. Use warm water as frequently as may be neces- 
sary to keep them clean, but do not force the foul matter 
back into the delicate machinery. If any small, hard sub- 
stance falls into the ear, do not attempt to “dig it out.” If 
not readily removable, allow it to remain in quiet, and have 
a physician take care of it when convenient; it is not likely 
to do any serious harm unless tampered with. Anything 
which is soluble may be washed out, with a little patience, 
by the use of a syringe and warm water; if not soluble it 
is harmless. 

Lastly, whatever applies tothe other members of the human 
system applies to the ears: Neatness, care, cleanliness at all 
times—these are what tend to health, attractiveness and true 
beauty. 

—A Student of Human Strength and Weakness. 
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OUR OOUNTRY’S DEAD. 


The mounds are sinking level with the plain 
As if Time’s hurried foot-steps gently pressed 
With tender memories where our heroes rest,— 
Those mounds above our country’s buried slain. 


The turf is thickening with the passing years, 
And daisies now grow thicker in the sod, 
Where sleep the Nation’s dead, and thicker nod 

The lilies watered by a nation’s tears. 


And all is calm beneath the grass to-day, 
Quiet and soft their peaceful slumbers prove, 
Heedless alike of what goes on above 

Whether they lay them down in blue or gray. 


We bring our offerings for those who stood 
For home and country against all beside, 
Who, holding loyal to that service, died, 

Thus sealing their devotion with their blood. 

And may the passing years weave closer yet 
The interlacing ties of human kind, 

As in the sod the knotted grasses bind 

And hold the springing daisies closer set. 


—TSsaac Bassett Choate. 
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EARLY PRESERVING, 


AND How Some KINDs or Fruit BE USED. 


O can fruit is to preserve it, yet 
there is a great difference be- 
tween canned and preserved fruit, 
~ as it is understood by the house- 
keeper. “Preserves” are what 
most housekeepers term the fruit 
that is put up pound for pound 
—or nearly that—with sugar. 


understood, can be put up with- 
out any sugar; or it may have 
added to it a small or large 
amount, as one’s taste may dic- 
tate. Some fruits are by far better 
when canned than when preserved, whereas, on the contrary, 
others are not fit to use if canned with only a small quantity 
of sugar. Strawberries are, of all the fruits, the most unsatis- 
factory when canned, but, when properly preserved, the most 
delicious. Raspberries, when preserved, are delicious, and 
useful for many kinds of dessert; yet they are quite as desir- 
able canned. Indeed, I know of no fruit that retains its fresh- 
ness and flavor in canning like the raspberry. Pears are in- 
sipid if preserved, but when canned in a very light syrup are 
delicious. Quinces are not good canned. To develop the 
perfect flavor they should be preserved with at least half a 
pound of sugar to a pound of fruit; better three-quarters of a 
pound. 

These are only a few examples of the difference in fruits in 
regard to the necessity of more or less sugar to develop flavor 
and texture. Of course, in selecting your fruit and the method 
of putting it up, you must take into consideration how you are 
going to use it. Should you, as many people do, use the pre- 
served fruits and cereals in large quantities, rather than use 
animal food, then the amount of sugar added to the fruit must 
be only enough to give it the required flavor. When this is 
the case the fruits that require the least sugar should be se- 
lected ; on no account try strawberries. 

For years I had been experimenting to get the best method 
of preserving strawberries, and had not found a satisfactory 
mode. A friend in Pennsylvania told me how she made her 
preserve, which was delicious. Last summer I tried a good 
many ways, and while several of the methods gave fairly satis- 


“Canned” fruit, as it is generally" 
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factory results, nothing was such a perfect success as the 
Pennsylvania rule. I shall preserve all my strawberries by it 
this year. Here it is: 

Sun-cooked Strawberries. 

Pick over the strawberries and weigh them; then put them in 
the preserving kettle. Add to them as many pounds of granulated 
sugar as there are strawberries. Stir, and place on the fire; and 
continue stirring occasionally until the mixture begins to boil. 
Cook for ten minutes, counting from the time it begins to boil. 
Pour the preserve into. large platters, having it about two inches 
deep, and place in the sun for 10 hours or more (the rule said 24, 
but I found that one day of suashine answered). The preserve is 
now’'ready to be put into jars and placed in the preserve closet. It 
will keep without sealing, but I used the Mason pint jars, as they 
are as convenient and cheap as any article one can use. 

Remember that these preserves are put into the jars cold; 
that no water is used in cooking them, nothing but the straw- 
berries and sugar; and that they will be very rich, so that only 
a small quantity need be served toa person. The flavor of 
this fruit is perfect. Only fine, ripe strawberries should be 
used. The platters of preserve can be placed on a table in a 
sunny window, or on a sunny piazza. It is so early in the 
season that there is not much trouble with flies. I do not see 
why the fruit could not be put in the jars and the jars placed 
in the sun for two days. I shall try it this year with some of 
the preserve. It would make the work much easier. 
Preserved Raw Pine-apple. 

Pine-apple is one of the fruits with which one must use great 
care, else it will grow hard in cooking. Here is a delicious and 
rich method of preserving it: Pare the pine-apple, and take out all 
the eyes. Now, with a very sharp knife, cut the pine-apple in thin 
slices, cutting down the sides until the heart is reached. This is 
to be discarded. Weigh the sliced pine-apple and put it in a large 
earthen dish. Add to itas many pounds of granulated sugar as 
there are pounds of pine-apple, and stir well. Pack this mixture in 
Mason pint or quart jars; put on the covers and tighten them, then 
put away in the preserve closet. The pine-apple will keep for a 
year or more and be perfectly tender and fine flavored. About the 
first of June is a good time to put up pine-apple. 

Rum Pine-apple. 

Prepare the pine-apple and sugar as for the plain preserve, but 
when packing the jars, if pint jars be used, leave room for one table- 
spoonful of Jamaica rum. Pour the rum on top of the mixture and 
seal the jar. This is nice to serve with ice-cream or frozen pudding. 
Wine Pine-apple. 

Prepare the same as for the rum, but add two tablespoonfuls of 
sherry, instead of the rum. 

Brandy Pine-apple. 

The same as rum, substituting one tablespoonful of brandy for 
the rum. 

Pine-apple prepared by the above methods is tenderer than 
when freshly sliced, and is a great addition to a fruit salad. 
It can be served as a preserve with cake, or with any of the 
Bavarian creams. A little of it stirred into a sherbet or ice- 
cream when it is being packed away will add character and 
flavor to the dish. 
preserve is so rich that but small portions should be served. 

During the season of strawberries people generally want to 
have them on the table daily in some form. There are not 
many modes of cooking them that are desirable, but when 
they can be combined in cold dishes in such a manner as not 
to lose their flavor or character, they add much to many 
dishes. Here are a few rules that will probably give general 
satisfaction : 

Strawberry Ice-cream. 

Pick over three pints of ripe strawberries, and put them in a 
large bowl with one pint of granulated sugar, Crush the sugar and 
strawberries together with a vegetable-masher and let them stand 


for two or three hours. At the end of that time rub through a> 
strainer that is fine enough to keep back the seeds. To the strained | 


mixture add one quart of cream, not too rich, and freeze. This 


I recommend the pint jars because the | 


amount of material will make about three quarts of the frozen ma- 
terial. It is one of the most delicious ice-creams made. 

People sometimes try to freeze the whole fruit. If fruit be 
simply mixed with the frozen cream, and stand for an hour 
or so, this will answer, but it must be remembered that the 
strawberry has very little sugar in it, and that it will become 
as hard almost asa rock if it is exposed to the freezing temper- 
ature for any length of time. The preserved fruit, being 
saturated with sugar, will not harden in this way when kept 
at the freezing point. 

Strawberry Cream. \ 

For two quarts of strawberry cream, use one quart of strawber- 
ries, half a pint of granulated sugar, one gill of cold water, one 
gill of boiling water, two quarts of whipped and drained cream, 
and half a package of gelatine. Pick over the strawberries, put 
them ina bowl with the sugar, and crush well. Let them stand 
two hours. Soak the gelatine in one gill of cold water for two 
hours. Next whip the cream. Rub the strawberries and sugar 
through a strainer intoa large bowl. Pour the boiling water on 
the gelatine, and when this is dissolved, add it to the strained straw- 
berry. Place the bowl ina pan of ice-water and let it stand, stirring 
all the time, until it begins to thicken. Immediately add the 
whipped cream, stirring it in gently. Pour the cream intoa mould, 
which has been dipped in cold water, and set away to harden. At 
serving time dip the mould in tepid water, turn the cream on a 
large flat dish, and heap whipped cream around it. One quart of 
cream will give enough whipped cream to make the dish and to 
serve with it. 

Raspberry Tapioca Pudding. 

For a small pudding use one quart of raspberries, half a cupful 
of tapioca, half a cupful of sugar, half a teaspoonful of salt, one 
tablespoonful of lemon juice, and one cupful and a half of cold 
water. Measure the tapioca and turn it on the moulding-board. 
Crush it as fine as possible with the rolling-pin. Now wash it, and 
soak it in the cupful and a half of cold water for three hours or 
longer—better over night, if there be time. Put the soaked tapioca 
in a double-boiler and cook it until it is perfectly clear. If it has 
been soaked over night it will cook in half an hour, but if soaked 
for only three hours it will require cooking for an hour and a half. 
When the tapioca is clear, add the sugar, salt and lemon; then 
take the dish from the fire and stir in the raspberries. Rinse a 
bowl with cold water and pour the pudding into it. Set away to 
cool. At serving time turn out the pudding on a flat dish and sur- 
round it with whipped cream; or, it may be served with plain cream. 


—Maria Parloa. 
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MEMORIAL DAY. 


Sleep in your tents of silent green, 
To-day bestrewed with flowers ; 

Yours have the sacrifices been, 
Remembrance shall be ours. 

Sleep where no more the foe shall come 
With crash of war and strife, 

Where sound of bugle call nor drum 
Can call you back to life. 


On other fields, ’mid black-mouthed guns 
You fought, our land to save; 

To-day a nation mourns her sons, 
Her dead and honored brave. 

Sleep now in peace your last, long sleep, 
While comrades left behind 

As sentinels, the watch shall keep 
That you to them resigned. 


The standard you to them bequeathed, 
For which you nobly died, 

With flowers for you to-day is wreathed 
In sadness, yet in pride ; 

In pride for all that you have done 
Amid fierce shot and shell ; 

The victories so dearly won, 
The fight you fought so well. 


—Fred H. C urtiss. 
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000K BOOK LORE.—III. 
Asout BEEF, MUTTON, VEAL AND PORK. 
- VEAL. 


HILE veal furnishes a greater 
=, number of good and dainty 
dishes than any other meat 
there is a prejudice existing 
against it among English peo- 
ple, a term which, in this case, 
includes Americans as well. 
One reason is, perhaps, that 
it is a delicate meat, will not 
bear keeping, but must be 
used while it is perfectly fresh, 
consequently requiring more 
care and intelligence on the 
part of the cook than beef or 
mutton. On the continent veal 
occupies a very important place in the science of gastronomy 
and is served in infinitely various ways. 

The value of the calf’s head, however, as an article of food 
is recognized in England where it is largely used, and well 
cooked, even among the middle class, while here it is seldom 
seen outside of a restaurant, or those houses where a chef is 
kept. There is, 1 think, hardly another article of food yield- 
ing the same amount of nourishment at the same cost. 

A prime calf’s head can be bought in the city for 50 cents; 
in the country, where there is little demand, they may easily 
be bought for 25 cents. Many persons are deterred from 
getting them because they think there is so much trouble 
involved in their preparation—in reality there is very little. 
When the head is sent home, the brains should be removed, 
carefully washed, and set in a cool place till required, while the 


head should be put to soak in cold water for two hours, then | 


set to boil in hot water, moderately salted, and acidulated with 
vinegar. Boil until the meat slips easily from the bones, when 
it should be removed from the pot and set aside until cold and 
firm. Put into astew-pan a tablespoonful of butter, two table- 
spoonfuls of flour, two onions, chopped fine, a small bunch of 
parsley, or a few sprigs of celery tops, a minced carrot, a salt- 
spoonful of thyme or ground nutmeg, salt and pepper. The 
coarse pepper the French call mzynonette is very nice for all 
white soups and sauces, failing that use pepper-corns, as they 
give an aromatic flavor, entirely different from the ground pep- 
per, which is simply hot; if the slight trouble of crushing the 
pepper-corns is taken, the flavor is still better, and a half a 
dozen as efficacious as 20 whole ones; stir well, and when 
the onions begin to brown add a quart of the liquor the head 
was boiled in and let cook a half an hour. The sauce should 
be the consistency of cream; if not thick enough, add sufficient 
corn-starch, dissolved in cold milk. Select the best pieces of 
the cold calf’s head and heat them, with the tongue, in suffi- 
cient stock to keep from burning ; when thoroughly hot place 
on a dish, the tongue in the centre ; strain the sauce over and 
serve with quarters of lemon and slices of hard-boiled egg. 

The cold cheek, cut‘in sightly pieces and ranged around the 
cold tongue, with a Mayonnaise dressing, makes a delicious 
dish for summer—one much in demand in French restaurants, 
where it is served at from 40 to 60 cents a portion. 

The calf’s head heated as directed above and served with 
tomato sauce is also very nice. 

The lean pieces of the head may be used for mock-turtle 
soup or for a mince made by chopping’ the meat fine, season- 
ing with herbs, pepper and salt, and putting it, well-moistened 
with the liquor in which the head was boiled, into a buttered 
pudding-dish. Wash the brains thoroughly, beat to a smooth 


paste, with one or two eggs, season with pepper and salt and 
spread smoothly over the minced meat; dredge slightly with 
flour and bake a !ignht brown. A few drops of lemon juice 
are an improvement to the mince, or cold stewed tomatoes 
may be mixed with it. 

To make an excellent entrée : Wash the brains thoroughly, 
parboil 20 minutes, then lay in cold water; drain on a cloth 
and fry in hot pork-dripping to a golden brown; serve with 
thin crisp slices of salt pork. 

A more elaborate recipe given by a French chef is 
Calf’s Brains in Marinade. 

Choose four fresh brains ; remove all the arteries; soak for three 
hours, changing the water very often; drain and cook for 40 
minutes in salted water, with a gill of white-wine vinegar, pepper- 
corns, two blades of mace, a sliced onion, and a bunch of parsley; 
drain onacloth and cut each brain in four long pieces; putina 
basin and let marinate an hour, with salt, pepper, a sliced onion, 
sprigs of parsley and thyme, a bay-leaf, four tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar, and one of oil; drain, dip in a light flour batter, fry slightly 
brown in plenty of hot lard, drain again on a cloth, dish upina 
circle on a folded napkin, fill the centre with fried parsley, and 
serve with a sauce-bowl of tomato sauce.—/e/ix Déliée, Caterer of 
the N. Y. Club. 

This marinade is the secret of the delicious flavor of many 
French dishes, it is used extensively for meats and fish, an in- 
ferior cut of beef let marinate for a few hours makes a very 
fine dish. Cod, halibut and sturgeon treated in the same way 
are vastly improved. 

The calf’s tongue is generally served with the cheek, it 
makes an inexpensive and delicate entrée cooked as follows: 
Calf’s Tongue, Tomato Sauce. 

Take four fresh calf’s tongues ; soak in warm water for an hour; 
drain and parboil for ten minutes ; cool, pare, and scrape the white 
skin off, and wash well; dilute in a stew-pan an ounce of flour with 
two quarts of water; set this to boil, and add the tongues, salt, a 
wine-glass of vinegar,a bunch of parsley and an onion with three 
cloves in it, cover and cook slowly for about an hour and a half; 
drain on a cloth, split in two, dish up, pour a tomato sauce over, and 
serve.—Felix Déliée. 

The stock produced by boiling a calf’s head is remarkably 
rich in gelatine, and as delicate in flavor as chicken stock, 
which it much resembles; it is an excellent basis for any of 
the vegetable purées. Here is one of turnips so delicious 
that if once tried it will surely be repeated : 

Puree of Turnips al’Espagnole. 

Pare, wash and quarter some white turnips; put them in a stew- 
pan with three quarts of veal broth, four ounces of butter, a pint 
of well-washed rice, salt, white pepper, and a little sugar; stir till 
it boils, then let simmer gently for an hour; rub through a fine sieve, 
put back in the stew-pan, and heat well without boiling, stirring con- 
tinually; finish with four ounces of butter in smal! bits, pour into 
a soup tureen, and serve with small, square crusts of bread, fried in 
butter, placed either in the soup or separately on a plate.—Fe/ir 
Déliée. 

If the amount of butter used in this recipe appears 
extravagant, two ounces may be used where four are di- 
rected. For veal broth use calf’s head stock. A dozen white 
turnips would be about the number required or half a dozen 
yellow turnips. 


Carrots, celery, or onions make very good and very whole- 
some soups. ‘There is no more valuable vegetable than the 
onion ; carrots are excellent for the blood and celery for the 
nerves. If we Americans paid more attention to the effect of 
food upon the health there would be fewer patent medicine 
bottles ranged upon our closet shelves. 

A leg of prime veal may be bought in Washington market for 
nine cents a pound, taking the entire leg, which should weigh 
from nine to twelve pounds—ten is a fair average weight; 
cutlets may be cut from it if it is too large for a roast, and in 
cooking the cutlets they should always be covered, the steam 
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keeping them tender, while if cooked rapidly in an uncovered 
pan they will! dry and the fibre become hard and woody. 

If desiring the leg of veal stuffed, and it is the most prof- 
itable way of cooking it, have the bone removed, and reserve, 
of course, with any other trimmings for the stock-pot; fill the 
pocket with a stuffing of bread crumbs, minced onion, parsley 
or celery-tops, pepper, salt, thyme, a little nutmeg or allspice 
rubbed with melted butter or dripping, a very little hot water 
to moisten, and one or two eggs, as they are scarce or plenty, to 
bind. Put the meat in a dripping-pan with a cup of light veal 
stock, or failing that, a cup of salted boiling water with a tea- 
spoonful of butter or pork dripping; baste frequently; if it 
brown too fast, cover with a heavy sheet of buttered paper. 
Cook about two hours. When done remove the meat, pour off 
the fat from the gravy, thicken with a tablespoonful of flour, 
stir well, don’t add the water until the flour is cooked and 
smooth ; if corn-starch is preferred that, of course, is blended 
with cold water and put in after the gravy has been diluted; 
season and add the juice of a lemon. 

Cranberry jelly, currant jelly or tomato sauce are nice with 
roast veal; cranberries have excellent tonic properties and 
should be freely used when the market affords them. 

For a winter luncheon or supper, cold veal, garnished with 
hot, crisp slices of salt pork and served with stewed tomatoes is 
nice ; in summer sliced tomatoes, or cold asparagus en may- 
onnaise, is good with it. 

For a pretty and palatable rechauffée take a Vienna loaf, 
cut it in slices an inch to an inch and a half thick, pare off the 
crust, and cut a circular piece from the centre, dip in beaten 
egg and fry to a light brown in pork dripping or butter; mince 
the cold veal with the remainder of the dressing, an onion 
and a little parsley, moisten with the veal stock and fry till 
the onion is cooked ; with this mince fill the cup-shaped cavi- 
ties in the fried bread; if there is any gravy left heat and 
pour over, if not, make a gravy with veal stock seasoned and 
thickened, put a teaspoonful of cranberry or currant jelly on 
top of each veal paté and serve. Cold duck, chicken or tur- 
key is very nice served in the same manner. 

Veal pot-pie is considered by many persons quite equal to 
chicken and there are almost as many ways of stewing this 
meat as there are cooks to stew. 

Here is a particularly nice one: 

Breast of Veal Stewed with Green Peas. 

Get about four pounds of the breast of white and fat veal; cut 
in pieces, put into a stew-pan with three ounces of melted butter 
and fry slightly brown; drain most of the butter off, sprinkle an 
ounce and a half of sifted flour over, mix well, fry a little longer, 
dilute with a quart of water, stir, and set to boil; then with the aid 
of a skimmer and a fork, transfer the pieces of meat into another 
stew-pan and strain the sauce over; add a bunch of parsley with 
three cloves stuck in it, salt, white pepper, nutmeg, and a carrot cut 
in small pieces and trimmed; cover and boil half an hour; then 
add a dozen small onions slightly sugared and browned in butter, 
and a pint of green peas; boil half an hour longer, remove the 
parsley and the fat, dish up in a pyramid form, pour the sauce and 
the garnishing over and serve.—Fe/ix Dé/iée. 

The astute reader will have discovered that this especial 
veal owes much to M. Déliée. I only wish I could give a 
great many more of his delightful and original recipes; his 
treatment of vegetables, soups, fish and desserts as well as 
meats opens new vistas in the field of cookery, and are rich in 
suggestions to the apprehensive mind—and women have re- 
markably apprehensive minds, W. D. H. to the contrary not- 
withstanding. American women especially. In fact we revel 
in them. 

There are a great many sauces used, it is true, and the ordi- 
nary housewife does not have jars of sauce & I’Italienne, Es- 
tragon, Espagnole, Allemande, et al, standing around “per- 
miscus,” to dip a ladle in when “so disposed,” but it is well 


to know how to make one or two of these sauces, and a coun- 
try as rich in vegetables as ours should blush, if the finite 
mind is capable of conceiving anything as vast as that blush 
must necessarily be, for the poverty of resource displayed by 
its cooks in dealing with the treasures so lavishly supplied. 

Of all the dainty dishes veal affords, there is none more 
dainty than sweetbreads. In selecting these the heart is the 
best, it is round, white and thick while the throat sweetbread is 
long and irregular and used principally for garnishing, cro- 
quettes, etc. They.may be fried, baked or broiled, stewed 
with cream or other sauces, made into patés, croquettes or 
elaborately served in casseroles. The simplest way is tosteep 
in cold water, parboil 20 minutes, drain and cool, fry in hot 
lard or pork dripping to a delicate brown. and serve with to- 
mato sauce, or even au naturel, The following gives a very 
delicious entrée of Sweetbreads with Green Peas: 
Sweetbreads and Green Peas. 

Pare four or more heart sweetbreads, parboil until firm, cool, and 
press in a cloth between two tin sheets, with a weight a top; when 
cold fasten with a larding needle fine strips of fat pork on the best 
side; put sliced carrot in a sauce-pan with lard trimmings and aro- 
matics (a bunch of herbs); add the sweetbreads, the larded side up- 
permost, moisten with white broth to half their height; put a but- 
tered paper over, boil briskly and then cook in a moderately heated 
oven for about 40 minutes, taking care to baste the larding 
frequently, and glaze of bright light brown color; strain and free 
the gravy of its fat and reduce to a demi-glaze sauce ; pour a gar- 
nishing of green peas in a dish, range the sweetbreads in a circle 
over this with the best one on the centre; glaze with the reduced 
gravy and serve. 

Garnishing of Green Peas. 

Remove the rind and cut in small squares six ounces of salt pork, 
parboil five minutes, drain, and fry slightly brown in a stew-pan 
with an ounce of butter; sprinkle half an ounce of flour over and 
fry three minutes longer; add three pints of small, fresh-shelled 
green peas, parsley and green onion stalks tied together in a bunch, 
and a pint of water; stir, set to boil, cover and cook slowly for half 
an hour; remove the bunch of parsley and onions, skim the fat, 
taste and serve.—Felix Déliée. 


This garnishing is very nice with lamb, veal, chicken or 
ducks. 

Calf’s liver is another dainty dish to be served in many 
ways, though the average cook knows but one, i. e., fried; and 
difficult as it appears to do it, this tender, succulent don douche 
is‘often set before the household queen hard and dry or hard 
and swimming in a pasty fluid called gravy. 

For a breakfast dish the following is very good: 

Calf’s Liver with Onions, 

Cut a half a pound of salt pork into thin slices and fry; remove 
from the pan and set in the oven on the dish in which they are to be 
served ; with a sharp knife slice into very thin sections six large 
or eight small onions; separate into rings and fry in the pork fat 
to a light brown; place on the dish with the pork. The liver should 
be well washed, but not soaked, as soaking extracts the juices and 
albumen of the meat, depriving it of its nourishing properties; 
drained ona cloth, dredged with flour, and fried in the hot pork 
fat, there should be enough fat to bubble around it, when liver is 
allowed to cook dry it hardens; cover and cook until thoroughly 
done, turning often, arrange on the dish with the pork and onions. 
Thicken the gravy in the pan ; if four is used let it cook to a smooth 
paste before the water is added, it corn-starch, that is put in after 
the gravy is diluted; season well, add the juice of a lemon, pour 
over and serve. i 
Calf’s Liver a l’Bourgeoise. 

Choose a light pink, firm calf’s liver; cut half-inch square, long 
shreds of fat pork; season with salt, pepper, allspice, and chopped 
parsley; with a larding needle fasten them lengthwise through the 
liver and inside; put it in a sauce-pan with four ounces of but- 
ter, and fry light brown on both sides; take the liver out, put in 
an ounce of flour, dilute with half a pint of white wine and a 
quart of light broth, stir, and set to boil; return the liver, adda 
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bunch of parsley with aromatics, white pepper, and about a quart 
of quartered carrots cut in inch-and-a-half lengths and slightly 
trimmed; cover and let simmer an hour; add a few medium-sized 
onions browned in butter, ard boil an hour longer; remove the 
parsley, strain, free the gravy of its fat, stir,and reduce to a demi- 
glaze sauce; dish up the liver, surround with the carrots and onions, 
pour the sauce over, and serve. —Felix Déliée. 

The above is very nice for a dinner course, where it is also 
often served baked with various vegetable garnishings. Calf’s 
ears and calf’s feet are also served. M. Déliée gives four 
tempting recipes for gristle of veal, while portions of the breast, 
leg and shoulder, which are very inexpensive, are dressed in a 
variety of toothsome ways. 

From its amiable head to its jelly-producing feet, the calf 
is delicious and wholesome, always provided it has reached 
proper maturity and the meat is fresh when used. It not only 
gives us a bewildering variety of dishes under the heading of 
veal, but supplies chicken patés, croquettes and salad gener- 
ously, and there is little doubt that persons who would not eat 
veal as veal have eaten and enjoyed it in some of its disguises. 

—Leslie Stone. 
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IN DEOCORATION. 


Let us gather the sweetest of flowers— 
The violet, fragrant and blue, 
The fairest and stateliest lilies, 
And roses of loveliest hue: 
Let us twine them in wreaths and in garlands, 
In cross and in anchor and crown; 
And on the low graves of our comrades 
We lay them in reverence down. 


There Time, with the tenderest fingers 
Has bidden the soft grasses wave, 

And the wild flowers blossom in beauty 
Above every slumberer’s grave.— 

The robin sings there his gay carols— 
All voices of Nature are heard, 

And daily their music upriseth 
From breeze and from bee and from bird. 


She cares not if moss or if marble 
Or naught mark the place of their rest— 
On each fall the tears of the raindrops, 
She keepeth each safe in her breast.— 
Her daisies unfold their white petals 
Alike o’er the high and the low; 
In verdure she hides them in summer, 
In winter she gives them her snow. 


We come with our garlands in Springtime 
To deck the low mounds where they lie, 
Yet Nature, our mother, is kinder 
For never she passes them by! 
We come with our bands and our music 
But once, and perchance with a tear, 
But the songs and the sighing of Nature 
Never cease through the circling year! 


Our garlands will fade and will wither, 
Her’s blossom anew with the Spring ; 
Our songs must die out into silence, 
Her anthems more joyously ring! 
With those whose low mounds we’re adorning 
In a dreamless sleep must we share, 
And the tender arms of our mother 
Enfold us with like loving care.— 


Sound, music! with saddest of dirges ! 
Ring, bugles! with softest of notes! 
And comrades, while gently their sighing 
In sweetest of harmony floats— 
Come forth, with your hands full of flowers, 
With garland, with cross, and with crown, 
And on the low graves of our brothers, 
Oh, lay them in reverence down! 
—Mary N. Robinson, 
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PLANNING AND PERFEOTING A HOME. 


OuT OF THE OLD Housg, INTO THE NEw. 


HEN the pretty corner lot, with its 
row of branching elms, had been 
bought, the plans drawn, and the 
contract let to a reliable builder, 
I began to realize that my dream 
of plate glass, natural wood, with 
the conveniences of gas, furnace, 

and bath was about to be fulfilled. In 

the early fall, when the building was 
fairly under way, I began to cast about 
in my mind as to how I could best util- 
ize the intervening time. Among the 
conveniences planned for this modern 
new house was a large, light, airy sewing-room. In view of the 
fact that new body Brussels carpets were to be bought for the 
entire lower floor, the old ingrains turned and made over for 
the upper hall and chambers, I, in an economical mood, con- 
ceived the idea of making for this room a bright, striped rag 
carpet. My friends laughed at the plan—some of them even 
turned up their aristocratic noses, and declared it a queer 
fancy in this age of pretty, cheap carpets, that I should spend 
my time in any such way, but I had the time, I had the ma- 
terial, I fancied I should like that kind of a carpet on that 
kind of a room, and to be honest, discouragements of this 
kind often has the effect of settling me in my determination. 

The commencement of a carpet had been made a year or 
two before, and I found upon investigation 30 balls of 
“hit or miss” neatly cut and sewed. These I rewound in 
order to repair any damages done by those attic pests, moths. 
I took the forenoons for this kind of work, first enveloping 
my head in a sweeping-cap, and arraying my form in an old 
calico wrapper. Then providing myself with several market 
baskets and my scissors, I mounted the attic stairs, prepared 
for the onslaught. As I searched through trunks and boxes, 
many garments came to light that had been outgrown, laid 
away, and forgotten—little drawers, skirts, dresses and aprons. 
After indulging in a little sentiment (what mother could 
blame me?) over the outgrown baby garments, I took the 
best ones, made them into a bundle, and laid them aside to re- 
joice the heart of my,washer-woman. The trunks yielded a 
varied assortment in both color and material—each color was 
put into a basket by itself, and many pleasant evenings did I 
spend sewing and winding them into balls, while some mem- 
ber of the family read aloud from book or magazine. In my 
expiorations, I came across a number of good widths and 
short pieces of ingrain carpet, which I cut into bias strips five 
inches wide; with a stout hat-pin I frayed out the edges, leav- 
ing an inch in the center. These strips I joined neatly and 
wound into large balls, and when I had ten pounds I took 
them, with my carpet materials, to a reliable weaver, instruct- 
ing her when she had woven the carpet, to weave me a rug of 
the ingrain on the end of the warp. This amount made a 
very handsome one, a yard wide by a yard and a half long, 
which was soft and fluffy, bearing no resemblance to the 
home-made rugs so often seen. 

While cutting and tearing rags for the carpet, all the use- 
less parts, old waists, seams and hems, were thrown into the 
paper rags, as were the old papers, rubber shoes and boots, 
with all garments too poor to be given away, and sold to the 
first ragman that came along. During the winter, as is my 
usua! custom, I replenished my stock of table and bed linen. 
I waited for the “special winter sales,” and bought my table 
linen at quite a reduction. Excellent unbleached sheetings, 
nine-quarters wide, can be bought at the present time for from 
20 to 25 centsa yard. The latter quality [ bought, made into 
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sheets two yards and three-quarters long, which included 
upper hems four inches wide, lower ones two. On a bright, 
sunny day, I bleached them by the following process, which 
both softens and whitens, but does not at all injure the fabric 
if care is used in carrying out the directions: Dissolve a 
pound of chloride of lime in boiling water; strain through a 
strong cloth into a tub containing three pailfuls of soft water. 
Wet 25 or 30 yards of cotton cloth, and put into the tub, stir- 
ring for a half-hour.. Rinse in clear water, and boil in strong 
soap-suds. After a thorough scalding, rinse well and hang in 
a bright sunlight to dry. In a few washings the cloth will be 
as white as the bleached, and will wear much longer. 

I was raised in asevere school of economy by a careful, prov- 


ident mother, and dislike, therefore, to see anything wasted; | 


in this way I have learned to save all drippings from pork 
chops, sausages, also the fat trimmings from ham and other 
fat meats, which, once or twice during the year, I convert into 
a good hard soap, with the aid of potash, or concentrated lye. 
The following recipe is excellent: To six pounds of grease 
put one-half dipperful of water, and let it boil until the mass 
stops bubbling. Remove from the fire, and pour the melted 
grease through an old colander, or strainer, into an old, but 
whole dish-pan. When cool, add slowly a pound of potash, 
which has been dissolved in a quart of cold water. Stir the 
grease constantly as you add the potash little by little. When 
the potash is dissolving add a tablespoonful of borax, which 
tends to soften the water. After the ingrediewts are mixed, 
stir for ten minutes, then turn it into some utensil that will 
allow it to be about the thickness of a common bar of soap, 
and leave it to harden. When firm, cut into bars, allow them 
to dry, then pack in a box. 

The materials for the carpet and rug off to the weaver’s, the 
soap “done up” for six months, I next determined upon an 
attack on the attic, intending to have “a clearing-out sale be- 
fore invoicing.” The second-hand furniture dealer was there- 
fore notified that his presence was desired, and bedsteads, 
tables and chairs were sold to him at his own valuation, after 
which boxes of old letters were looked over, a few preserved, 
but the mass, with the old pamphlets and backless school- 
books, were consigned to the flames. The magazines were 
looked up, tied together in their respective volumes, and sent 
to the book-bindery with the request that they should not be 
returned until called for, which would be when the shelves 
were finished in the sunny library, ready to receive the hand- 
somely-bound volumes of my favorite periodicals. With the 
assistance of a boy in the family the usual attic “ trumpery ”"— 
mirror frames minus the mirrors, pitchers devoid of handles 
and spouts, chairs with broken rockers, old dilapidated valises, 
etc.—were carried down into the back yard, put into barrels, 
and with the general refuse from the cellar—cracked jars, 
handleless jugs, oyster, corn and tomato cans—were carted 
away forever out of sight. 

The attic and cellar cleared of rubbish, I now prepared for 
a siege with my pantry, thoughts of which had been weighing 
me down like a hideous nightmare. Unlike the average 
renter, we had moved but seldom, as the condition of our 
pantry clearly showed. The array of crockery and glass-ware, 
which was too good to be thrown away, yet was absolutely 
useless to me (inasmuch as its place had been supplied with 
newer patterns and designs), was appalling. I set out early 
one morning in my undertaking, commencing at the top 
shelves and working downward. ‘The clothes-basket was 
brought in, and as I came across those useless “new inven- 
tions” for housekeepers, now reposing quietly on the upper 
shelf, that I had been inveigled into buying by oily-tongued 
agents, took them down, one by one, and sfiteful/y put them 
into the basket with the mental comment, “A fool and his 
money are soon parted.” There were cups without handles, 


saucers without their corresponding cups, plates a little dis- 
colored, and sauce-dishes, salt-cellars, tea-pots, etc. Every 
thing not really needed I put into that basket, and sent it to 
my cleaning woman, suggesting that she should take from it 
what she wanted, and give away the rest. 

The new house was by this time nearing completion, and 
thoughts of the furnishing now occupied my mind. After a 
family consultation as to color and style, the new carpets were 
ordered to be cut, made and laid. Shades for all of the win- 
dows were ordered of a harmonizing tint, which were fitted 
and adjusted by a workman whose business it was to do such 
work. While the new carpets were being made at an uphol- 
sterer’s, I had the ingrains removed from the floors of the old 
house, cleaned, turned, fitted to the upper rooms, resewed 


and laid. The carpets down, the shades fitted, the act of 


superintending the moving in of the furniture, hanging pict- 
ures, settling the pantry, with “its place for everything,” was 
a genuine delight. The old furniture had been recovered, 
dressed, and, supplemented with a few new pieces—a library 
table, some odd, pretty chairs, a few new engravings and 
water-colors, fresh draperies at the windows, a scarf here, a 
throw there, with the dainty toilet appurtenances, made an 
attractive, home-like abode, and as I sit enjoying my bright, 
cheerful grate I feel that our beloved Longfellow voiced my 
sentiments when he wrote, 

“Stay, stay at home, my heart, and rest, 

Home keeping hearts are happiest ; 

For those who wander they know not where, 

Are full of trouble and full of care; 


To stay at home is best.” : 
—-Annie Curd. 
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THE LESSON OF THE DAY. 
MAy 30, 1890. 
Graves on the green hill-side ! 
Graves on the plain! 
O’er them as Spring returns 
Weep we again. 
Noble and valiant men, loyal and true 
Fairest, most fragrant flowers o’er their graves strew. 


Children, who bade farewell, 
Now grown and gray ! 
Wives, who gave more than life, 
Passing away ! 
Loving remembrance we’ll cherish with you, 
For our dead soldiers, the brave “ Boys in Blue.” 


Over the graves alike, 
Rebel or true, 
Sun shines, cloud shadows float, 
Shimmers the dew ! 
Shall we then, once again, urge the old fight? 
No! Let us with our foes follow the Right. 


Hark! From the million graves 
Comes a soft voice! 
‘* Peace reigns o’er all the land, 
Children, rejoice! 
Upward rise! Fearless, united and free. 
Blessed of all nations our country sha!! be! 


“Turn from the bloody past, 
Lessons all learned! 
Grain grows and orchards bloom 
Where War has burned! 
Behind ws, War’s tumult brought carnage and woes ! 
Before you, through peaceful fields Liberty goes!” 


Graves on the green hill-side! 
Graves on the plain! 
O’er them as Spring returns 
Weep we again ! 
Noble and valiant men, loyal and true, 
Fairest, most fragrant flowers o’er their graves strew! 


—Mary Hume Dongine. 
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KITCHEN SECRETS. 


BROUGHT TO LIGHT FOR KITCHEN ENLIGHTENMENT. 


O not seek the de'icious flavor and aroma 
of the cooked articles in the recipe 
alone, remember that cleanliness of 
the kitchen utensils hasa great deal 
to do with it. Howare the kitchen 
utensils to be kept clean? Great care 
is required in handling soap and such 
substances as are sold for cleansing and 
contain soap or will form soapy com- 
pounds with grease. The best way 
will be not to use soap or soap com- 
pounds at all for cleansing the kitchen 
utensils; use a solution of sal soda 

. instead. The solution of soda should 
be prepared in sufficient quanity in proportion of two pints 
hot water to one pound sal soda. 

Pour the boiling water on the sal soda and stir until dis- 
solved. If not stirred, the soda may remain undissolved at 
the bottom of the vessel,and it will then become troublesome 
to dissolve it; but if stirred immediately after the hot water 
has been poured on it will dissolve very quickly. A stone 
jar will be very suitable in which to dissolve the soda and 
keep the solution. 

In addition to the solution of sal soda, powdered pumice- 
stone, sand-paper No. 1%, plenty of clean rags and sticks 
about % inch thick, 144 inches wide and a foot or more long 
should be kept in full supply in any kitchen. 

Cut a notch on the lower end of the stick, tie a rag to 
it, and use it in place of a mop for cleansing a vessel. Throw 
the rag away after each operation of cleansing, that is to say, 
do not keep the so improvised mop from day today. The 
ready bought mops are considered by most people too 
valuable to be thrown away after being used only once, but if 
used right along will carry a disagreeable flavor and taste to 
all dishes, plates and pots. Rags being cheap, any rag can 
be thrown away after each operation. 


THE CLEANSING OF UTENSILS. 


Frying-pans should be scoured with sand or pumice-stone 
and water, by rubbing with a clean rag and then rinsing them 
several times with water. If any spot remains it should be 
rubbed again with sand or pumice-stone and rinsed with water. 
For those who do not care about a little more or less expense, 
sand-paper No. 1% will be found superior to the rag and sand 
for cleansing. 

Take the frying-pan and rub it dry with a piece of sand-paper 
two or three inches square, and when apparently clean wash 
the pan with clean water (no soap no soda to be in the water). 
If any spot remains to be cleansed, go over it again with sand- 
paper, rubbing and rinsing with clean water. Now dry the 
pan with aclean cioth and it will be ready for immediate use. 
If the pan is not to be used immediately it might be well to 
give it a rubbiag with a piece of bacon or leaf-lard, to keep it 
from getting rusty. 

CHINA-WARE. 

All ordinary china or earthen-ware is porous, and the fine 
pores will fill up with grease or fatty substance, which in time 
becoming rancid will give an offensive odor and taste to any 
food put into such vessels. Soap should not be used for 
washing such ordinary china or earthen vessels (the solution 
of soda is better), and all vessels should be afterwards well 
rinsed with clean, hot water, free of any fatty substance. Soda 
forms with any grease on the vessels a soapy compound, but, 
acting stronger than soap, it will remove the grease more 
thoroughly. The harder the porcelain the less porous it 


is, and the less it absorbs; but the better the more costly 
it is. If means allow, only the very best porcelain should 
be used, not for show but for its quality of not becoming ran- 
cid. The rancidity of plates, cups, saucers, bowls, milk- 
pitchers, pots, etc., creates the unpleasant odor in the cheap 
eating-house. 

BUTTER. 

It is much to be regretted that real butter became such a 
rare article, and every lover of good butter ought to look with 
contempt upon the originators of the miserable compounds of 
oleomargarine which now are smuggled into the article found 
under the false name “Butter.” The delicious flavor of 
browned butter is seldom to be found now; in place of it we 
have the unpleasant rancy, soapy, lard flavor. 

Milkmen have been prosecuted severely for adulteration of 
milk,when milk was merely @/uted with water, not adulterated, 
at the instigation of the same parties who have taught people 
how to imitate and adulterate butter. Heat the supposed 
butter in a frying-pan to brown it, and you will soon find out 
by your sense of smell whether you have real butter or oleo- 
margarine. 

Butter should be kept wholesale in white pine casks or 
tubs, and these casks or tubs should never be used more 
than once. White pine is so cheap that the empty packages 
can be used as fire wood, if not needed for other purposes. 
Expensive receptacles of hard wood, and even stone jars, 
will have more or less bad odors after being cleansed with 
soda and water or other substances. 

LARD. 


The rendered lard of the market should never be used in 
any good household for cooking purposes. The wife lard 
offered for sale has its whiteness mostly from an admixture of 
a solution of borax, potash or soda, which is harmless if the 
lard is used for hair-grease, but for cooking the “ s#uf” is un- 
fit, because the borax, potash or soda saponifies the lard and 
gives it, besides whiteness, the terrible soapy taste and flavor. 

In any good household, lard should be rendered in the 
kitchen from the best healthy pork. For small families in 
cities who can afford it, it would be advisable to keep leaf-lard, 
in summer for a few days in the ice-box, in winter in any cool 
place ; and never more than a supply for a few days should be 
laid in. Fresh leaf-lard and beef-suet can be cut up and 
rendered in a frying-pan whenever wanted for preparing a 
meal. There is nothing more offensive than rancid fat used 
for cooking. 

MILK. 

Milk should be kept for family use in glass vessels only. 
Glass pitchers and glass jars can be washed with cold soda 
solution, prepared as above stated, and the vessels should be 
rinsed with clean water, and if necessary should be cleaned 
after the soda-washing with a wet rag and pumice-stone and 
then rinsed. Earthen vessels are apt to give a bad flavor to 
milk, and tin pots sometimes get rusty. 


PREPARING COFFEE. 


For making coffee, two coffee-pots should be kept for use. 
If the clear liquid is poured off the sediment, pour the 
proper quanity of water for the next infusion on the sediment, 
heat the water to boiling and boil a few minutes; then pour 
the supernatant boiling-hot liquid on the proper quantity of 
ground roasted coffee, contained in the other pot, cover well 
and digest (macerate) about 20 or 30 minutes. Prepared in 
this manner, the infuso-decoction of coffee will contain the 
extractive matter from the sediment of the first and aroma or 
flavor from the last lot, and will be very delicious. The sed- 
iment from the last infusion will then be treated by boiling and 
the whole operation will be repeated as described above. 

A. F. W. Neynaber. 
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FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 
XXXVII. 

AFTERNOON GOWNS—TRAVELING DreEssEsS—A WoRD TO AMATEUR 

DRESS-MAKERS. 

HEER woolen gauzes and grenadines 
have taken a fresh lease of popular 
favor and already rival India silks 
for afternoon and summer church 
gowns. Pure white and black 
dresses are in special demand in 
grenadine and nun’s veiling, and 
there are many nun’s veiling gowns 
in pale Parma violet, stem green, 
silver gray, and other colors, with 
perhaps a narrow border of faille or 
a wide-woven border. It isa fancy 
of the hour to use wide-bordered 

goods in such a deft way that the gown appears to be made 
of two different materials, the main part of the goods forming 
one and the border the cther. An exquisitely dainty gown of 
white nun’s veiling offers an example. The material used 
was figured with a small polka-dot and bordered with a suc- 
cession of narrow stripes. The skirt of the gown was made 
over white silk, finished with the narrow pleating of silk at 
the foot, which is again a feature of dress skirts, and was 
draped, or, more correctly, covered, with length pleatings and 
straight breadths of the nun’s veiling. In the center of the 
front breadth was a deep pyramid of the dotted veiling, while 
there were pleated panels of the striped border at the sides, 
and a deep, soft fall of the dotted material at the back. The 
bodice was made with a full-pleated vest of the striped goods, 
over which parted jacket-fronts of white and gold embroidery. 
The full, high sleeves were of dotted veiling, with an epaulet 
point of striped material set in from the shoulders, bordered 
with narrow gold and white embroidery. A charming India 
silk, recently made up for afternoon wear, was figured with 
purple violets in all-over pattern on a black ground, and made 
in combination with panels of pale yellow silk, veiled by 
black lace of heavy mesh. An attractive little Bolero jacket, 
a shape exactly similar to the zouave jackets worn years 
ago, made of black lace over pale yellow silk, completed the 
bodice of the dress. There have been some charming gowns 
lately made up in combinations of rose color and black, 
trimmed with rosettes of black and rose ribbon in the nar- 
rowest width. 


DUST-SHEDDING GOWNS. 


Mohair dresses, which are finally sold under their proper 
old-time name of alpacas, are probably the most popular ma- 
terial worn in the city streets, and will be more universally 


used for traveling than last year, as soon as the tourist’s sea- 


son opens. The only material that rivals them in its ability 
to shed dust is gloriosa, and as this is a mixed fabric it does 
not wear as well as alpaca. It seems almost unnecessary to 
say that velvet trimming, or any material which will not shed 
dust readily, is not suitable in combination with alpaca, which 
is never a dressy material, not even in white, when it really 
has little or no excuse for existence. It is strictly a utilitarian 
fabric, and should be made up in simple styles, suitable for 
ordinary wear and traveling. A popular model for a young 
girl’s dress is a straight skirt and a jacket-bodice, opening 
over a full vest of surah. Pale écru, silver gray, golden brown, 
and other neutral shades of alpaca are fashionable, especially 
in the new patterns, striped and figured with black. There 
have been some useful, sensible gowns made recently of fine 
black brillantine in simple polonaises over silk skirts, which 
are entirely concealed beneath them, 


HINTS TO AMATEUR DRESS-MAKERS. 


There are many innovations in the new gowns. One of the 
most radical is the abatidonment of seams at back of bodices, 
and of the bust seams. The bodice is always fitted over a 
lining containing the requisite number of seams, it is true, but 
the outside material only shows the shoulder and under-arm 
seams. In order to make such a bodice the lining is fitted 
and the outside material sewed in at the shoulder and under- 
arm seams; it is then pulled down over the figure “to drape 
it,” as the fashionable modiste expresses the deft way in which 
the necessary fullness is given. The use of a Spanish jacket 
front leaves only one seam visible under the arm. All sleeves 
are high and full above the elbow, but close to the fore-arm— 
so close that the sleeve is often fitted and fastened by but- 
tons as far as the elbow. The necks of all gowns, except tea- 
gowns and other dresses intended exclusively for house wear, 
are high at the throat. Skirts are draped in lengthwise pan- 
els, or may be entirely straight and full, with a hem of velvet, 
or some rich material, set on the bottom and joined to the skirt 
on its upper edge in points. The foundation skirt of all 
gowns of wool or silk is now made of surah or some soft, du- 
rable silk. It is finished with a single steel, placed about where 
the second steel has been, and, if the figure requires, a small 
bustle, but only enough to give a graceful outline to the form. 
All the French dresses imported were without pads, and in 
some cases without steels, but these presupposed a perfect 
figure, and in the majority of cases, when the gowns were sold ~ 
and refitted, a slight bustle was found necessary. A percep- 
tible bustle, however, is in the worst taste at present. The 
long skirts now worn have necessitated the return of the bay- 
aleuse of ruffle inside the edge of the dress-skirt; this now 
is usually one or two pinked ruffles of silk like the foundation 
skirt. On the outside of many skirts again appears the nar- 
row foot-pleating of silk, which holds the ruffles of long drap- 
eries in place at the bottom and gives a graceful, bouffant 
effect to the edge of the skirt. 


JACKETS AND WRAPS. 


The English coat, fitting with armor-like closeness over the 
hips, and considerably longer than the short jackets recently 
worn, is the most fashionable wrap. Such coats are made 
with high collars, slightly flaring at the back, or with vest 
fronts and rolling shawl revers, or are finished with a succes- 
sion of shoulder capes. The high sleeve, slightly full on the 
shoulder, is a feature of all jackets. The close-fitting cuirass 
coat, which is a favorite shape with English tailors, is made 
in a variety of light shades of cloth and in dark blue and 
brown tashan cloth, which is a rough, cheviot-like goods, suit- 
able for yatching and general morning wear. There are many 
coats with rolling revers front opening over a tan vest, some- 
times embroidered in metal, and showing a tan cuff below the 
sleeves. For warm summer days there are light-weight blaz- 
ers of cheviot cloth or striped flannel, which are fastened 
across the bust but once. These are useful as a light wrap 
for young ladies and school-girls, and are worn by little chil- 
dren of six and eight years of age. 

Shoulder capes of many rows of cloth ruffles, edged with 
pinking, or finished with a row of embroidery or a stitched 
hem, rival jackets this spring. There are also some capes 
with pinked and perforated borders. Two shapes generally 
prevail—the succession of capes extending straight across the 
back and the capes fitted to a jacket back, which is held close 
to the figure by an inside belt. Jetted shoulder capes, pointed 
on the edge and bordered with a long pendant fringe of jet 
beads, are a pretty, inexpensive addition to a summer toilet. 
There are also many dainty mantles and wraps of jet and silk 
for elaborate church wear, ; 

—Helena Rowe. 
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MY BOUQUET. 
I grouped the violets azure 
With the lilies white and red, 
In thought of my country’s banner 
Under which our boys were led. 


Yet wet with the dews of morning 
I said, they are silvery tears, 

Dropped for the dear ones falling 
Through those sad, trying years. 


I placed the flowers in sunlight 
A crown of glory there, 

For the brave—our nation’s heroes, 
Who for us the sword did bear. 


Red, white and blue, I grouped them 
With the trembling hand of love; 

Red, white and blue in beauty— 
With the dear, old flag above. 


—Florence Cone. 
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OUR OHILDREN AND THEIR TREATMENT. 
IV. 
DISCIPLINE. 


HE dispositions of children are so varied 
that it is difficult, indeed impossible, to 
abide by any fixed rule for discipline, 
but that much can be done towards 
rendering severe discipline unnecessary, 
save on rare occasions, by exacting 
obedience in early childhood, I am quite 
convinced. At the age of 12 months 
it is none too soon to enforce strict com- 
pliance with the request of mother or 
nurse, providing always you are quite 
sure the child understands perfectly 
its import. If some pretty object, that 
pleases baby’s eye but is not meant 
for little hands, is forbidden, it is far 

better at this early age to divert the child’s attention from 

the desired article and, if possible, place it out of sight, than 
to peremptorily forbid his touching it. Often the reiterated 

“No, no!” but serves to augment the little one’s desire for 

what is denied him, while with a little judicious diversion he 

may forget it entirely. 

But having once forbidden anything, it is not wisdom to 
retract; be thoughtful, then, and judicious as to what restric- 
tions you place upon your little ones, neither for the sake of 
peace and quietude at one time allow them to have what at 
another must be denied them; it takes several years for the 
little mind to develop sufficiently to understand why a 
coveted book or toy granted at one time should be withheld 
at another. 

Let a child realize that a “ No” once uttered is meant in 
earnest and for many months that monosyllable will be 
obeyed implicitly, but if a baby, however young, feels 
that the pronounced negative can, by persistently re- 
peated effort, be changed to consent, then farewell to the 
influence that little word would otherwise exercise over 
its future years, and one is brought to the necessity of slap- 
ping the hands and even whipping oftentimes, where a firm 
rein at first would have done away with all need for such 
punishment for many years. 

This latter is a mode of punishment to which I am exceed- 
ingly averse, for I think disagreeable dispositions are more 
frequently whipped z#fo children than whipped owf of them, 
and as the baby grows into the boy, so hardened has he become 
to the ignominy of a whipping that he will take it stoically 
kather than lose the fun of some boyish wrong-doing. 


. 


Better is it, say I, to deprive a child of some anticipated 
pleasure as punishment for flagrant disobedience, or deny 
them some much-desired gift, than to constantly make use of 
the rod, the effect of which is so soon forgotten in the anticipa- 
tion of a frolic. 

Severe punishment for small offences too often brings about 
that most pernicious habit of resorting to falsehood to escape 
rebuke. As a child grows old enough to talk, this is, perhaps, 
the greatest evil to be overcome, and in many cases the hard- 
est to deal with; in some it is not the outgrowth of censure, 
but seems to be an inborn failing, and in these latter instances 
to punish severely for an untruth is but driving a child to 
deeper deception to avoid detection. 

Try, therefore, at first to awaken conscience and a realization 
of the unmanliness of a lie ; if after a realizing sense of right 
and wrong is attained the old propensity is persisted in it may 
be necessary to use severer means. 

The habit of prevarication so often found in young children is 
frequently only the outcome of a highly imaginative tempera- 
ment, and must be dealt with, not so much as a fault, as mere 
foolishness that no one thinks cunning or bright. 

Next to truthfulness, it is of the greatest moment that a 
happy disposition should be cultivated in a child, as far as it 
is possible to do so, and all latent tendency towards cheerful- 
ness fostered to the uttermost—as a rule children are prone 
to be cheerful if blessed with good health, but their happiness 
is apt to be spasmodic and largely dependent on being left to 
their own will. To agreat extent an evenly happy disposi- 
tion can be cultivated by teaching the little ones to be gener- 
ous and loving, and, above all, by setting them the example of 
a smiling, happy face, expressing interest in their play and 
tender sympathy in their many little woes. 

However it is not well to make two much of baby’s troubles; 
rather make him quickly forget the cause by diverting his at- 
tention ; a tumble, little noticed, will not hurt half as much as 
one over which great solicitude is expressed ; even if a slight 
bruise is sustained, do not allow the little one to see too much 
anxiety in your face, it will only make the grievance last long 
after the actual pain has departed. By sundry little devices 
he can be interested in something, and in a moment or two 
will have forgotten his fall. 

One means of curing a child of a fault much resorted to by 
some parents is that of ridiculing the little one in the presence 
of others; it is a grievous mistake to think this method will 
eradicate a disagreeable tendency, rather will it confirm the 
habit. Neither does it seem right to me to correct a child 
before others; reserve the correction till such time as you 
can quietly and patiently explain your wishes and enforce 
compliance with them. 

Let no dissension arise between father and mother, before 
the child, regarding the performance of a duty or the correc- 
tion of a fault—even though perfect agreement upon the sub- 
ject does not exist, uphold each other when an edict has gone 
forth, reserving all argument till the child is absent. 

And, last of all, do not supply too many toys for the little 
people, let them use their own inventive faculty and fashion 
their own playthings as far as practicable—they are never hap- 
pier or more safely employed. The child is to be pitied whose 
every wish is anticipated and whose play-room is filled with 
expensive, discarded toys, none of them half as dear to him 
as some forlorn old rag doll such as our grandmothers thought 


so beautiful. 
—C. Mel. 


PLEASURE that comes unlooked is thrice -welcome : 
And if it stir the heart, if aught be there 

That may hereafter in a thoughtful hour 

Wake but a sigh, ’tis treasured up among 

The things most precious; and the day it came 

Is noted as a white day in our lives.—Roagers. 
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BURIED BREAD. 


liow iT FIRST ROSE AND THEN FELL, TO RISE AGAIN. 


HEN I was married I knew no more 
about cooking than this Persian kitten 
here in my lap. It had not been nec- 
essary from my own point of view that 
I should. We had a large house and 
plenty of servants whom my aunt, 
who lived with us, was only too happy 
to manage. My mother died when I 
was a child, which may account for 
some of the eccentricities of my bring- 
ing up. During my girlhood I had 

—_ governesses ad nauseam, but as one 

after another proved a dismal failure, it was finally decided 

to abandon that method of educating me, and I was sent to 

a fashionable boarding-school, from which I emerged only 

three months previous to my marriage. 

After we were married we went directly to housekeeping, 
and as we preferred to live within Philip’s income rather than 
my own, we took a cozy little house, just outside the city, 
which I furnished myself, with a keen eye to beauty and fit- 
ness of surroundings. I had two girls—an excellent cook 
and a trim, tidy little maid. With such efficient help and in so 
small a house, there was, apparently, no more need for me to 
trouble myself about domestic arrangements than there had 
been in my father’s home, and fora while I busied myself 
with my music, my painting and my girl friends, totally 
ignoring the culinary department of my menage. 

The soups were well flavored, the desserts dainty, and my 
husband seemed satisfied. What more was there to be 
desired? After some months of this dilettante housekeeping, 
it occurred to me one day, in a fit of unwonted introspection, 
that my house was a home without a head—one managed by 
servants instead of its mistress. Suddenly the laudable ambi- 
tion of learning to cook seized me, which was intensified a 
hundred-fold by observing the look upon my cook’s face when 
I descended upon her one morning and told her, with a calm 
dignity, that we.would have a pair of lambs roasted for dinner 
that night. Of course that was a slip of the tongue on my part, 
for I did know better, but I thought then, and still think, that 
Maria entertained grave doubts upon the subject. The com- 
mon sense which I must have inherited from some ancestor, 
since I know it had no part in my original make-up, asserted 
itself then and there, and I resolved at once to familiarize 
myself with every detail of house work without delay, and 
thus win the respect of my servants. 

So I laid aside, as a relic of a frivolous girlhood, my long- 
trained, light wrappers.and my languid air, thus establishing 
a change, both in regard to things external as well as that in- 
definable atmosphere which we call individuality ; and when 
one morning I appeared at breakfast in a neat, dark gown, and 
a housewifely looking white apron, the sudden lighting up 
of my husband’s face suggested to me for the first time that it 
might be possible to win additional respect froin another 
quarter than my servants. Thus encouraged I descended to 
the kitchen regularly every morning and persevered in my 
experiments. At first my presence seemed to be an embarrass- 
ment, but as the novelty of the thing wore off, Maria, wonder- 
ful girl that she was, did not mind me in the least, but 
co-operated with me in a way that quite won my heart, and 
caused several theories on the treatment of servants to take 
root in my thoughts, bearing excellent fruit in after years. 

But it was my first experiment in cooking—in bread-making 
—of which I started to tell. Any allusion to my maiden 
offorts in this direction will cause a deep bass laugh to echo 
from the neighborhood of my husband, and smiles in various 


stages of development to adorn the faces of the chosen few to 
whom the episode was related. 

It came about in this way: One day Maria had leave of 
absence, and I thought that a most opportune time to begin 
my struggles with the idiosyncrasies of that most necessary 
article of diet, bread. I knew my cook was intending todo 
this herself upon her return at night, but it occurred to me 
that it would be a most delightful sensation to be able to 
descend to the kitchen that evening and say in my most mat- 
ter-of-fact tone, ‘ Maria, you need not attend to the bread to- 
night, you will find some in the pantry that I baked to-day.” 

I fancied Maria’s look of incredulity would be charming to 
behold; I didn’t take into consideration the extreme frailty 
of human hopes. So, early in the morning, I went to my 
kitchen, cook-book in hand. It was one of those warm, disa- 
greeable, drizzling days in early summer, and I thought I 
should be free from interruptions until my husband’s return at 
dinner time. That was in my youth and innocence, before I 
knew anything of the strange fatality of a rainy day to con- 
jure up callers, heretofore unthought of, from all corners 
of the universe. 

Consequently I set myself to work with a right good will, 
and following to the letter the instructions of my painfully new 
looking cook-book, I soon had my batter rising. 

With a song on my lips and flour on my hairI then went 
upstairs to give directions to Freda. As I passed through 
the front hall the bell rang with that resounding peal which, 
owing to some strange incongruity, only a snail-like telegraph 
messenger can produce. I opened the door myself. It was 
a dispatch which my husband must have at once, and putting 
on my things I walked half a mile to find a boy to take it to 
him, and then back again. I had nosooner removed my hat 
then the bell once more made itself heard, and from that time 
until nearly noon, with a flushed face and nervous manner, 
glancing surreptitiously at the clock from time to time, I en- 
tertained five callers, two book agents and a piano tuner, be- 
fore it again became my blessed privilege to descend to the 
region of my former labors. I found that the batter had risen 
in a way that quite relieved my anxious mind; my hopes 
straightway rose higher than the batter, and a second time ] 
sought the counsel of another woman’s experience. As I 
halted at the next stage in the proceedings, and wiped my 
hands on the kitchen roller, I could not restrain a sigh of re- 
lief,—my bread looked so like Maria’s. 

I had a good appetite for luncheon that noon, and until it 
was time to attend to my bread again—to knead it out, and 
put it in the pans for its final rising—I was not interrupted. As 
I carefully put away the neatly-shaped loaves in the place to 
which Maria always assigned them, I could not help thinking 
how easy it was to make good bread, afterall. Then, with a 
feeling of calm exaltation, I repaired to the library for a 
quite hour with my book; but that was not for me to enjoy on 
that particular afternoon. I had no sooner taken up my story 
than Freda summoned me to the parlor. My last caller, how- 
ever, was considerate enough to rise to depart just at the time 
that I thought best to go down and put my bread in the oven, 
and after parrying the good woman’s hints to be shown over 
my house, with a dexterity born of necessity, and which I have 
never since equaled, I started for the back stairs, only to be 
recalled by Freda’s awe-struck tones as she announced : 

“Mrs. Weathersfield !” ; 

‘Then did despair seize me in its iron embrace and crush all 
hope from my heart! Mrs. Weathersfield was Aunt Joanna, 
and when she saw fit to honor me by her presence she insisted 
upon being received in state, and made it decidedly uncom- 
fortable for all concerned, if she was not. It was no more 
possible for me to excuse myself fora few moments than it 
would be to ignore a command to dine with the Queen. For 
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an hour anda half I sat in a straight-backed chair listening to 
my aunt’s discourse. I was treated to gossip, criticism, 
lectures and advice until the end of the chapter was reached, 
and Aunt Joanna beckoned to her maid to arrange her bon- 
net strings. The door had hardly closed behind the straight 
back of my aristocratic relative before I flew down-stairs to 
my precious bread; and, such a sight as greeted me. I had 
expected something, but not this. The fiendish capabilities of 
yeast were beyond my feeble comprehension. There stood 
the pans just as I left them, but the contents thereof were 
everywhere except where they belonged! That aspiring 
conglomeration had evidently made a frantic rush for the 
ceiling, but foiled in that scheme had revenged itself by run- 
ning all over the edges of the tins, on to the table, from which 
it was fast traveling towards the floor. They say revenge is 
sweet, but I never smelled anything sourer than that bread! 

What could I do with it? How I wished for pigs or some 
animal less fastidious than man. I could not burn it all—a 
vague notion that it might explode passed through my igno- 
rant mind. We had no waste-barrel, and it was too much 
to impose upon a suffering sink-spout. I pondered long and 
seriously, and at last a brilliant idea took possession of me. 
I would take that bread out and bury it! An ignominious 
burial was what it deserved, and nothing would give me 
greater delight than to assist at the ceremony. It had stopped 
raining and the sun was shining. I turned that rudimentary 
bread into a large dish, gathered up the little pools and rivers 
of sticky dough as best I could, and, with a guilty feeling, 
possessed myself of a little coal-shovel, and started for the 
back door. In a sunny corner of the garden, near a grape- 
vine, I buried my hopes in the warm moist earth, and returned 
to the house, relieved if not satisfied. 

The next morning the sun shone bright in a cloudless sky. 
Directly after breakfast I was sitting at the piano playing one of 
my merriest pieces, when my little maid appeared, and, with a 
twinkle in her eye, told me that my husband would like to 
have me step out on the back piazza a moment. All un- 
thinking of the downfall in store for me, I hastened to comply, 
trilling, as I went along, the air which I had been playing. 

“This way, Gladys,” said my husband as I approached. “I 
have discovered a queer fungus growth here near the grape- 
vine. What do you suppose it can be?” “A fungus growth 

** T began, and then stopped suddenly. A premonition 
of what was coming seized me. I hardly dared look in the 
direction in which he pointed. “Come nearer,” he said. 

I came—I saw—I looked—first at Philip and then at the 
ground. My terrorchanged to a supreme sense of the ludi- 
crous and I broke into peal after peal of hailf-hysterical 
laughter. There, where I had buried it, was my fiendish bread, 
which like truth, though crushed to earth, persisted in rising 
again to torment me in the eyes of my husband. [I had only 
sprinkled the soil lightly over it, and there it was bubbling up 
through the soft earth, not in the least daunted by the severe 
discipline to which it had been subjected, and looking, as 
Philip said, like some queer fungus growth. My husband’s 
look of consternation at my unwonted exhibition of “ nerves,” 
evolved itself into one very different, when, my laughter hav- 
ing subsided somewhat, I enlightened him as to the nature of 
his “queer fungus growth.’”’ Then did his shouts ring out 
upon the still morning air, until the servants appeared in the 
doorway to discover the cause of so much commotion. It 
took Philip so long to recover his mental equilibrium that I 
began to entertain fears lest he might never come to his 
senses, and, wondering what the neighbors would think, I 
hurried him into the house and away from the sight that 
caused a fresh burst of laughter every time he looked at it. 

For weeks after the event, the mere thought of it rendered 
speech an impossibility. And it was some time before he 


could tell the story intelligibly, but when he did succeed in 
mastering his emotions sufficiently, mv dread proved a never- 
failing source of amusement to him and our friends. 

—G. M. C. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
ANOTHER OBSERVATION PARTY. 
THE FIVE SENSEs. 
HAT “Observation Party,” by Florence Lee, is de- 
| lightful, as I know by experience, but it reminds me 
so forcibly of an elaboration of the same idea which 
was once given at a charming little party, that I would 
like to tell the readers of “‘Goop HousEKEEPING ” all about it. 
The invitations were sent in the ordinary manner, with the 
three little words, “The Five Senses,” mysteriously placed 
in the lower left-hand corner. Some 25 or 30 bright and 
lively young people being present, the game proceeded in the 
following manner: 

First, a table was brought into the centre of the room, on 
which were 12 articles—a bell, a directory, an orange, etc. 
The party stood in a circle gazing at these objects for three 
minutes—then the table was removed and five minutes were 
allowed in which to write all that could be remembered of 
what had been observed during that intensely exciting three 
minutes. 

Next, the leader entered with a basket, containing five arti- 
cles, viz., a cake of soap, highly perfumed, a box of sage, an 
onion, a small quantity of coffee, a bit of heliotrope ; request- 
ing the players to close their eyes, he proceeded to allow each 
one in turn to smell each of the five articles in the basket, 
then, as before, five minutes were allowed for writing—many 
of the guesses being somewhat ludicrous, as when one young 
lady called the cake of soap a slice of pine-apple. 

Next came the sense of touch, and again the party was 
politely requested to sit with closed eyes while five articles 
were passed in a basket and each one allowed to /ze/ just long 
enough to be able to make a guess. The articles in this case 
were as follows: A sponge, a mustard plaster (one purchased 
ready made), a piece of oiled silk, a rough stone, a small piece 
of tin-foil. 

Next was the sense of hearing, and our leader stood in an 
adjoining room, with door almost closed, while he produced 
the following sounds: Striking a tumbler with a silver knife, 
waving a branch of rustling leaves, tapping on a tin pie-plate 
with a piece of wood; pouring water from a pitcher into a cup, 
tearing a piece of cloth. 

Lastly came the sense of taste. With closed eyes each 
player tasted of three different articles, just touched to his or 


touch of baking-soda, a tiny taste of ground mace. Then the 
papers were collected, and read and prizes awarded. There 
were many laughable mistakes, as when one young man, who 
prided himself on his knowledge of culinary matters, called 
the soda, cream of tartar, and the flour, borax; as he was pre- 
paring himself to take the position of cook on the next suin- 
mer’s camping expedition, there was a hearty laugh all round 
at his expense. 

Of course the Five Senses were exercised during the greater 
part of the evening, but there was time for a little refreshment, 
a little music, a little dancing, and a little conversation. 

The difference in observation was especially marked, as, for 
instance, some noticed only that there was a book on the 
table, others saw that the book was a directory, while only 
one of the party noticed that it wasa New Haven directory for 
1888, and had a pink loop by which to hang it up. - 

Try it, dear readers; you will be amused to find out how 
much you do not observe of what is right before you, and 


ou will spend at least one ha evening. 


her tongue by their trusted leader—viz., a bit of flour, a . 
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Onginal in Goop HousSEKEEPING. 


OONOERNING SALT.* 


From AN Economic STAND-POINT. 


HE subject of economy in food expenditure 
> < seems just now to be attracting well-de- 
> bj] served attention. Young housekeepers 
> y4 are studying, as their grandmothers did 
> yj not, how to furnish their tables with the 
> maximum of nutritious and palatable 
= food at minimun cost. Some years ago I 
3 begged an apple pie recipe of a friend, 


LAd 


whose preparation of this standard and 
favorite dessert contained a “ certain something,” which mine 
lacked. On comparing her recipe with my own, I found the 
only lacking ingredient in mine to be “a small lump of but- 
ter.” My friend then told me that apples, blueberries and 
gooseberries—especially apples—were always improved, when 
cooked either in pies or sauce, if butter was added. 

Lavish compliments on the improved quality of my pies, 
from the “ John” to whom I catered, as well as my own taste, 
convinced me that she was right. 

But alas for the already too large butter bill! Here wasa 
new demand on the tiny yellow bricks of “ gilt-edged ” cream- 
ery (gi/t-edged in more than one sense), for apple sauce, and 
apple pies were among our standards, and butter used in this 
way must be of purest flavor. 

At last, one Saturday morning when the grocer’s boy said 
deprecatingly, as he laid two alarmingly small pats on my 
kitchen table, “It’s 45 cents a pound to-day, ma’am,” a feel- 
ing of desperation seized me. I glanced guiltily at the crock 
of steaming apple sauce I had just taken from the stove, 
and the pan of creamy white slices ready for their pie-crust 
prison, seemed to mock my despair. Suddenly a thought 
cametome. Darel? Yes, I would risk it, and watch “John” 
furtively for the result. I set my lips resolutely, and as I beat 
the sugar into the waiting sauce, in the place of “a lump of 
butter,” I added “a pinch of salt.” I tasted, clapped my 
hands and cried “ Eureka!” 

The pies were served in the same way, and at dinner “ John ” 
gave no sign. 

“ How are the pies?” I asked. 

“Fine.” 

“Good as usual?” 

“ Better, if anything.” 

Of course I had taken extra pains that everything else about 
them should be fully up to the standard. In the excess of 
my joy at this valuable discovery I actually indulged in 
California grapes, at 20 cents a pound, for our Sunday 
breakfast. I grew bolder in my experiments, I increased 
the salt, and diminished the butter in mashed potatoes, 
milk toast gravy, and scores of other preparations, with 
marked success. 

With the proceeds. of the pounds of butter thus saved, I 
am able to furnish our breakfast with the coveted Riverside 
oranges, and fresh grapes and bananas, much oftener than of 
yore. ‘Try it, dear readers, and see if you do not agree with 
me that the lavish use of butter in cookery is a useless in- 
heritance from our grandmothers, who lived on a farm, and, 
perhaps, made their own. 

That “salt is good,” we have always known, but have we 
realized how good it is from the ecov:omic stand-point? With 
nine out of ten of my kitchen girls, | find the greatest fault in 
their cookery to be ignorance of the proper salting of food. 

—E£lla B. Gittings. 


* We give place to theabove novel discovery, which comes from the far away new 
state of Washington, chiefly on account of ics novelty, simply adding that if 
* John’s” wife should chance to look back, ax Lot’s wife did,“ fine” pies might 
be an every-day occurrence with him.—Zazor -f Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
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GOING A MAYING. 


The clover’s up ir the hill-crest lot, 
The sweet-briar’s swung its branches, 
All pink with buds, where the brook sings low, 
And the birch its elf-boat launches ; 
Dear child that stands in the tinted snow 
Of the apple-blooms, light-straying— 
Across the grass, come clasp my hand, 
And let us go a Maying. 


Oh, many years hath it been, my sweet, 
Years rife with ills and sorrow, 
Since I have chanced to a Maying go, 
With no thought of sad ‘‘ to-morrow; ” 
Ah, child, with one who had eyes like yours, 
Yea—and smiles like yours, swift-straying 
Across lips, sweet as June’s red rose, 
I blithely went a Maying! 


But she has journeyed away from me; 
Ten weary Springs have faded, 
Since you wailed forth you first mystic cry, 
And my life grew dim and shaded ; 
Yet somehow, dear with a lightened heart 
O my child—with you I’m straying— 
Thinking your mother smiles on us, 
As you and I go Maying. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
OHILDREN’S “ LEFT-OVERS.” 

T is surprising how much food children waste at table or 
between meals. Children don’t always know the capacity 
of theirown stomachs. They ask for “second helpings” 
at meals, or “a piece” between meals, and when the 

coveted morsel is before them the desire fails after a few small 
mouthfuls. Perhaps it is a piece of toast, an egg or an apple. 
Without a thought those remains are thrown into the scrap- 
pail and fresh bread is cut for next time, perhaps only to be 
wasted in the same way as before. 

If economy be an object with the housewife, let her spend 
a few minutes’ thought on the children’s “left-overs.” Sup- 
pose it to be a piece of bread and butter, or toast, or an apple. 
Carefully cut away the bitten parts and lay aside on a clean 
plate. Next time the child asks fora piece, give him what 
has been saved. When he sees the piece has been well cared 
for he will not refuse it, especially if it is hunger which 


prompts the request. 


Sometimes an egg is not eaten because it had not been 
boiled enough. Empty it into a common cup into which a 
small piece of butter has been dropped; pepper and salt to 
taste. Next meal time set the cup on the stove and stir the 
contents for five or ten minutes, or until it is scrambled egg. 
If not liked eaten in the cup, spread between slices of thin 
bread and butter, press together with the flat side of a knife, 
cut across and across, and you have four neat little sand- 
wiches, which few children will refuse. Cold meat may also 
be made into attractive sandwiches. Cupfuls or half-cupfuls 
of milk, put away in a cool place, will be welcomed again with 
joy by the thirsty little one. Always give each child its own 
“left-overs,” and let it be understood that one child will never 
be expected to eat what another has left. 

This way of managing is, after all, only an old friend with a 
new face. Our grandmbdthers did the very same with our 
mothers, but the difference was ¢heir “left-overs” hung like 
a drawn sword over their heads, and they were forced to eat, 
by way of punishment, the discarded article of diet. Under 
this system it became a hundred times more nauseous than it 
was at first. These little economies, practiced by the careful 
housewife, will very materially aid in increasing the sum in 
the purse, which is so often’ needed for purchasing things 
more enduring than food and drink. 

—M. D. Punshon. 
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Woman's Work AND WAGES. 


CONDUCTED BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 


All communications for this department should be addressed to Mrs. Helen 
Campbell, 135 West 103d Street, New York, 


DIRECTORY OF WOMEN’S EXCHANGES. 
Any Woman’s Exchange interested in making its work known and in 
aiding women in general to obtain better knowledge of methods, is re- 
quested to send name and all particulars to this Department. 


New York WomMan’s EXCHANGE, 339 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
THE MUTUAL BENEFIT EXCHANGE, 130 West 23d Street, New York. 
THE WoMAN’S EXCHANGE, 1602 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Woman's INDSTRIAL EXCHANGE, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Woman’s ExcHANGE, Madison, Wis. 


WomMEN’s EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNION, 74 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


CHICAGO EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’S WORK, 219 ‘Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

WomMEN’s INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, 628 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SOCIETY OF THE WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, San Francisco, Cal. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, 120 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 

WoMaANn’s EXCHANGE, 1648 California Street, Denver, Col. 

THE WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, Race and George Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

WoMaAn’s EXCHANGE, 6:7 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


CHRISTIAN WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, 41 and 43 Bourbon Street, New 
Orleans, La. 


WomMan’s EXCHANGE, Main Street, Little Rock, Ark. 


ONE OERTAINTY. 


Why it is that the American has a so much sweeter tooth than 
his English or Continental brethren, it is hard to say, nor can we 
at present investigate the question. Cake there is an accident, as 
it were. One eats a bit of something nondescript, and by no 
means up to the American ideal, at an English tea, English cake 
being a solid structure of indeterminate nature. The petit fours of 
the Continent are good but not satisfying. They lack the home- 
made quality of the best American cake, which is unexcelled in 
quality and flavor. Southern women, especially, devote them- 


selves to the composition of this indigestible delight with a sort of. 


passion, and Kentucky recipes are famous. 

It is because of this sweet tooth, and the fact that the average 
cook has small ability in the matter of really fine cake, that this 
department in the Women’s Exchanges is always one of the most 
profitable. At almost any point in the country, in the large towns 
and cities, good cake finds ready and constant sale, and in the case 
of such a maker as Miss Martin, commands a fancy price. Every 
Exchange has one or two on its list who can be depended upon for 
perfect work, but in all there is always complaint that there is 
never enough of such work. In an Exchange lately visited, one 
woman is making a good income from little cakes—a rich yet deli- 
cate cup-cake, filled with chopped hickory-nuts—which have steady 
sale at 45 cents a dozen. It is her specialty, and she has brought 
it to perfection. 

There is a constant demand for good sponge-cake, which is too 
often filled by something not in the least deserving the name. The 
old-fashioned sponge-cake, guiltless of baking-powder or water— 
the last an abomination in any good cake—it is almost impossible 
to secure. One must be near the market to supply it, since it soon 
dries ; but this and old-fashioned pound-cake will always succeed 
when once they have proved themselves unvarying in quality. 
There is also a very delicious Genoa cake, a modified pound-cake 


with citron and almonds in it; and there are always orders for 
good loaf-cake, and various old-fashioned jumbles and cookies. 

To any one desirous of making money in this direction, it would 
be well, if near enough to an Exchange, to visit it and find out all 
the details as to proper ways of packing, etc. It is these finishing 
touches that distinguish skilled work from unskilled. The con- 
fectioner frosts so perfectly that the eye is satisfied even if the 
palate finds only disappointment. It is perfectly possible for the 
home-worker to learn this finish, and to pack her products so care- 
fully that the most delicate frosting need not be injured. 

Suppose a perfect loaf of cake is to be sent experimentally, the 
business not having developed so that one has laid in a full supply 
of boxes, cotton-batting, “excelsior” and waxed paper. A box 
must be chosen which has no scent of any former contents. The 
cake should have been baked with thick paper under and at the 
sides, and this is not to be removed, as it will help to keep all in 
shape. Lay a sheet of white paper at the bottom of the box and 
place the loaf upon it. Cover the top with another sheet and on 
this put a layer of cotton. Now pack the box very carefully with 
old newspapers till it is impossible for the cake to move. A 
wooden box is always best. If of paper, it will be well to put several 
newspaper layers at the bottom before laying in the white paper. 

If small frosted cakes are to be packed, follow much the same 
directions. Lay them in carefully, cover with waxed paper and 
then with cotton, treating each layer in this way till all are in. Ex- 
celsior will fill all the chinks better than newspaper, but they will 
answer if the former is not to be had. Even with cookies it is 
worth while to take almost the same pains, since a sale often de- 
pends on their having unbroken edges and a fresh appearance. 

It will always be better to take some specialty. So many are 
making the cheaper forms of cake, simply because they distrust 
their power to make anything better. It is quite worth while to 
experiment till success is reached, even if there are a few failures 
in the beginning. Often it will seem like throwing money away, 
and where there is next to none to begin with, waste is a terrible 
thought. Let the beginner remember that what she may be in- 
clined to call waste, is really part of the price of tuition. If she is 
carefully slow in the beginning and willing to be as “ fussy ” as she 
will doubtless consider some of the processes, success will come 
much more surely and with very little of the dreaded loss. There 
is always the family to fall back upon when it is a question of how 
to dispose of the remains, but if the product is too mortifying in 
appearance the fire will bury all traces. Whatever may be the re- 

sult, do not let a few failures discourage. Some of the best work- 
ers in the New York Exchange began with very indifferent work, 
and learned through just this discipline of failure. Catherine 
Owen’s books are admirable assistants, and a volume published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, called “ Ice-cream and Cakes,” 
gives many choice rules, from which selection of some specialty 
can be made. A letter or a visit to the nearest Exchange will show 
what is most called for there, and each locality has its own tastes, 
and requires special knowledge to supply it to the best advantage. 
And for all the work and all the waiting are the old Quaker’s 
three rules: “ Patience and patience and patience.” 


HOW A WOMAN DENTIST WORKS. 
The bright little monthly of the New Century Working Woman’s 
Guild of Philadelphia, has a letter from a contributor, which may 
enlighten some who have asked how a woman can be a dentist : 


Dear Mrs. Editor :—\ have been to a lady dentist. 
“Oh! don’t,” said my sister, when I announced my intention. 
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“ The teeth are too important to be trifled with. It stands to rea- 
son that a woman can’t be a dentist.” 

“It stands to what?” said I, anxiously. 
to make a mistake in anything, as you say, so important.” 

“ Well, in the first place, it is not the custom; and we must be- 
lieve that there is good ground for all established customs.” 


and it was, indeed, thought they couldn’t; and yet they do.” 

“ Well, it stands to reason that women can’t pull teeth; they 
haven't the strength.” 

“Oh! I thought they did. Anyhow, | think I will try one with 
a little easy work to begin with. I really want to see how she 
would act.” 

So I made an appointment with Dr. I found her a tall, 
fair, daintily fresh-looking young woman, with a quiet manner and 
sufficient professional dignity. She did not seem at all nervous at 
sight of a customer; acted, indeed, as if she were quite used to it. 
Strange to say, her soft but purposeful hand did not tremble; she 
did not fumble, nor vacillate, nor drop her instruments. She did 
her work swiftly, and apparently without any waste movements ; 
she talked a little, and not too much. When I could get free from 
the abominable rubber dam, I asked if she pulled teeth. 

“Oh! certainly,” said she. 

“And did you ever find that you were not strong enough?” 

“T never have, thus far. You see the pulling of a tooth properly 
consists not in being strong, but in knowing how.” 

“And do you really enjoy your profession ?” 

“T do enjoy it. I used to bea dressmaker. I had no talent for 
that, and consequently it was all drudgery to me. I disliked so 
much to work at it that I began to fear that I must be naturally 
lazy ; but now, the more work I have the happier I am.” 

Dear me, I thought—I wonder if this is not unfeminine? To 
hate a woman’s trade and like a man’s! And yet, what makes sex 
in occupation, except ability or inability to perform it? I must ask 
my sister about that. And meanwhile, how acceptable it is to have 
a smaller hand in one’s mouth, a softer voice so near one’s ear, anda 
somehow less oppressively over looming creature hanging over one. 

What do you think, Mrs. Editor? Can it be possible that femi- 
nine fillings will stay? They have been all right for several 
months—but then, you know, how can they? If I could settle 
this point I would never have the big hand of a man in my mouth 
again. A. S. K. 


OUR CORRESPONDENCE. 

First on the list this week comes the inquiry of a friend, who, 
after some pleasant words as to her enjoyment and profit in the 
new department, asks: 

Can you tell me if there is any way of renting simple studies in 
color, to be returned after using? It seems to me that that might 
be an excellent thing todo. There are so many in remote villages 
who want such hints, but do not know where toturn. For one, I 
welcome every daub at present coming to the light in these places; 
beginnings must always be crude and imperfect. But it is so 
much to begin at all, and the general art sense is a thing it has 
taken so long for us to begin to value or encourage, that, as I say, 
I welcome even daubs. 

Precisely what is suggested here is being done by Mrs. F. A. 
Owen, 304 North street, Burlington, Vt., who publishes a magazine 
called 7he Art Amateur, and has also a little book on how to mix 
colors. She furnishes a printed list of studies to be rented, from 
25 cents a week up, the time of going and coming by mail not being 
counted. If any one else has had the same thought, please send 
address to this department. _ 


From Friendship, N. Y., comes a letter, with a word for “ Rosa- 
mond E.” The writer is a worker and deals with the piles of 
printed matter that each month offers, but evidently stops now and 
then to look inside the covers : ’ 

I have just received Goob HousEKEEPING for April 12. Goop 
HovseEKEEPING is, I consider, a very valuable magazine. I wish I 
could sell more of them than I do. I observe in your department 


“I'm sure I dont want | 


| 


| after. 
“But it used to be the custom for women not to write novels, 


“ Rosamond E.” asks respecting the wild everlastings or immor- 
telles, ‘Can I ever find out why so many of them fluff out and are 
not worth keeping.” If no one else tells her why, I would answer 
that it is because she does not gather them quite soon enough. 
They should be gathered when just ready to open, rather than just 
I used to pick and dry large quantities every year for winter 
bouquets, etc., and that was always my experience. 
Yours truly, E. DENROCHE. 

“ Rosmand E.’s” difficulties have brought two to the rescue, and 

both agree as to the prescription. 


Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Allimmortelles must be gathered while in bud. They always 
mature after being hung up todry. Those picked: before they are 
fully opened become perfect. The flower, when developed will 
always go to seed and fluff. If Rosamond E. will remember this 
she will have no more trouble. B. 

Monrc air, N. J. 


From the Dakota farm comes a letter full of gratitude to the 
friends who have sent mail matter. 
general acknowledgement: 


Part of it must be given asa 


Yesterday came freighted with a big, big mail from your friend 
the Rev. G. M. DuBois: four bound books, three dainty booklets 
of Tennyson, and the Scrzéner’s, Century, Atlantic and Harper's, 
monthiies for 1890. How glad it made us, and the spirit of glad- 
ness shall be infused throughout the little neighborhood. 

It restores my courage and makes my burdens seem easier, 
when so many dear souls are helping me onthe way. My heart 
has been heavy with discouragements, but I can no longer feel 
forlorn, when such rays of golden sunlight are coming to my home, 
and it not only helps me, but enables me to lift clouds from other 
shadowed lives. 


From the letter which follows, it is quite evident that there will 
be no more trouble as to needles and pins for the present. 


In reading that article “Shut In,” I little thought a bit of my 
experience was interwoven, and yet, it read very natural, and 
seemed a part of my life. The most laughable thing about the 
pins and needles is to come. I had been for weeks with only one 
needle and the wherewithal for a supply was mon est. I was telling 
a neighbor about it andshe said she would bring some to me and 
leave them on the table, she would not “ g/ve them to me because 
they were sharp-pointed.” She came, and left me three packages 
of assorted needles; the next day came an assortment from mother, 
to whom I never breathe a word of my needs, and all this after 
one of my children had ripped open an old cushion and found 27! 
You may imagine me now, fairly dr7st/ing with my possessions. 
“It never rains but it pours,” and this time it wasa deluge. I ex- 
changed some hair-pins for the neighbor’s needles, thereby allay- 
ing her superstitions about the needles. It isa positive fact that 
for two weeks we had just three matches in the house, we made 
lamp lighters from old letters and got along without the assistance 
of Lucifer, in away that strikes me with admiration at this dis- 
tance of time. Perhaps you were thinking of some other body 
who has “ sailed through stormy seas,” but it applies so nearly to 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF WOMEN. 


Dr. Marie E. Zakrzewska concludes a series of articles on ‘“‘ The 
American Woman,” in the Women's Penny Paper of London, with 
the following interesting comparison: ‘ The American woman is 
by no means what she is sometimes described in European liter- 
ature, nor is she as idle in her habits as she appears when seen as 
a tourist in Europe. An Englishman, an acquaintance of mine, 
once said to me: ‘I have traveled a good deal and have studied a 
great many nationalities; among them is one kind of woman who 
puzzles me, namely the American. In Europe women display much 
more originality in manners and in dress; while in the United 
States all women present the same outward appearance; but in 
conversation the European woman is tedious and monotonous ; be- 
yond the affairs of the domestic circle, nothing can be talked about 
but the drama, or music, and you receive no original views, nor 
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decided opinions ; while the American woman is so varied in her 
conversation, and holds so strong opinions of her own, that I feel 
lost how to behave before so much loveliness in silk and lace 
which covers the character of a man.’ If this cannot be accepted 
as a truthful picture of all Americans, it is certainly appropriate 
for the majority. I, who have been actually associated for 36 
years with them, can simply say: Let us bend our heads in admi- 
ration for what republican freedom can do for mankind, and 
especially for women.” 

Miss Minna Williams of Cincinnati is engraver and manager of 
the plate printing department in the Western Methodist Book 
Concern in that city. Miss Williams first siudied with Mr. Jones, 
to whose position she has now succeeded. She then went to 
Florence, Italy, and pursued her studies in wood engraving under 
the direction of Timothy Cole, whose engravings in the Century 
Magazine have attracted so much attention. Upon her return to 
this country, in 1887, she entered upon her present position. Miss 
Williams belongs to a gifted family. Her sister, Mrs. Alice Will- 
iams Brotherton, is well known as a poet. 

Miss Andrea Hofer, a girl of 20, is editor of the McGregor (lIa.) 
News. She carries on the paper herself, doing all the editorial 
and nearly half of the mechanical work. She has worked in the 
office since she was ten years old, and has graduated out of every 
department. Her helpers, a boy anda girl, both younger than her- 
self, set the correspondence and clippings. The editorials, notes, 
reviews, etc., Miss Hofer sets in type as she thinks them out, her 
time being too precious to write them. She keeps up with the 
times, and tries to put her ideals into everything, even into the 
farming department. There is a sad lack of high-mindedness in 
the average country paper, but this young lady, by example as well 
as precept, may inspire the brotherhood with a healthy enthusiasm. 

There are now 10,000 women enrolled on the books of the New 
York Exchange for Woman’s Work, and Mrs. William G. Choate, 
the president, hopes to have a grand exhibit at the World’s Fair, 
and some of the energetic members are completing arrangements 
for a woman’s hotel, to be under the direction of the Exchange, 
Thomas A. Edison has informed the ladies in charge that he will 
give an electrical exhibition in New York, and donate all the profits 
to them, to further their plans.—7%e Watchman, Boston. 

Mrs. Emma P. Ewing, of the School of Household Science. 
has been engaged to deliver six lectures at the Chautau- 
qua Assembly in July and August, on the following subjects: 
“Cookery and Christianity,” “From a Dietetic Stand-Point,” 
“ Choice Fare for $1.50 a Week,” “ Home Making,” “ Barbara and 
Bridget,” and ‘“‘ The Cookery of the Future.” She will also give a 
course of cookery lessons, extending through eight weeks. Mrs. 
Ewing is at present, in addition to her school duties, giving a 
course of lessons at St. Joseph, under the auspices of the Woman’s 
Exchange of that city. —Kamnsas City News. 

It would be hard to cite a nobler story than that of the career of 
Marie Therese, the French Sister of Mercy who has just received 
the cross of the Legion of Honor at the hands of the Governor of 
Tonquin. This devoted woman was only 20 years of age when 
she received her first wound in the trenches of Balaclava. She 
was wounded again at the battle of Magenta. Later, with un- 
daunted energy and courage, she pursued her chosen mission 
under her country’s flag in Syria, China and Mexico. From the 
battle-field of Worth she was carried away suffering from serious 
injuries, and before she had recovered she was again performing 
her duties. On one occasion a grenade fell into her ambulance ; 
she seized and ran with it for a hundred yards, and her patients’ 
lives were saved, though she herself was severely injured by the 
bursting of the missile. The French troops, who were called out 
to witness the unusual scene of the bestowal of this honor upon a 
woman, presented arms to the heroine of the ceremony. 


Rosa Bonheur, the great animal painter, wears the cross of the 
Legion of Honor, and M. René Peyrol, her brother-in-law, now 
tells us how the distinction was gained. The Empress asked for 
it for the artist, but the request could not be granted. The cross 
had never been given to a woman, and the Ministers protested 
against 4 precedent. But the Empress bided her time till the fol- 
lowing year, when during the absence of the Emperor in Algeria 
she acted as regent. One morning a servant hurridly entered Rosa 


Bonheur’s studio with the announcement that the Empress was 
below. In another minute she was in the studio borrowing a pin 
from one of her ladies. The Empress then kissed the artist, who, 
glancing down, saw the Legion d’Honneur pinned on her breast. 


Mrs. Booth, wife of Gen. Booth of the Salvation Army, has just 
died of cancer. She, even more than her husband, was the main- 
spring of the Salvation Army work all over the world. From her 
death-bed she sent this message to her friends: ‘“ The waters are 
rising, but so am I. I am not going under, but over. Don’t be 
concerned about your dying. Only go on living well, and the 
dying will be all right.” Among her latest sayings was: “ Don’t 
discourage anybody.” Miss Frances Power Cobbe, though differ- 
ing widely from some of the opinions of the Salvation Army, pro- 
nounced Mrs. Booth one of the best preachers she had ever heard. 


Florence Nightingale, the world-famed philanthropist, will pass 
her 7oth birthday in May. The event is to be celebrated in many 
towns and villages throughout England, as well as at the invalid’s 
quiet home in Derbyshire. The Queen herself is personally inter- 
ested in doing this honor to the heroine of the Crimea, and will be 
represented on that day, at the “ Nightingale Home,” by some 
member of the royal family. 

The Isabella Association, having its headquarters in Chicago, 
with Dr. Frances Dickinson as secretary, is devising great things 
for the World’s Fair. It is already gaining liberal support from 
progressive American women, and is reaching out into other lands, 
for the codperation of sister workers and thinkers throughout the 
world. The statue fund is fixed at $25,000. Harriet Hosmer will 
reproduce in marble the form and face of Columbus’s royal patron- 
ess. One-fifth of the statue fund will be appropriated for building 
a club-house, called the Isabella Pavilion. The one dollar mem- 
bership fees and the proceeds of Eliza Allen Starr’s biography of 
the Spanish Queen, will be used for the same purpose. It is 
hoped from these sources enough will accrue to erect a handsome 
structure, where the women visitors of the fair will meet socially. 
Arrangements are being made for a series of international con- 
gresses of women, representing the various professions and arts. 
One of the broadest, most significant and probably most valuable 
of these will be the congress of medical women of all schools, in 
which “pathy” will give place to science. Some great social 
questions can best be studied from the point of observation where 
medical and moral science meet. Their solution largely rests with 
those who are at the same time physicians and philanthropists. 
We hail a world-wide congress of medical women as an auspicious 
event for womanhood and childhood, and so for the race, since the 
childhood of to-day determines the destiny of to-morrow’s man- 
hood. The amendment of the World’s Fair bill to admit women 
to the board of commissioners, was due to a strong petition signed 
by leading women in Washington and throughout the country. 
Their money, talent and enthusiasm can hardly fail-to secure 
recognition upon the executive committee, to which the details of 
management will be intrusted. At least one member of that body 
will be a woman. 

A home for women teachers was opened last fall at Dresden, 
Germany, in a building of its own. Teachers of any nation can 
stay temporarily for 40 or 50 cents a day, and enjoy the benefit 
of a local teachers’ association. Retired German teachers can 
live here with one room for $150, or with two for $175 a year. Such 
homes are not uncommon in Europe. Would they not be useful 
here? All our women teachers do not marry or retire with a 
competence. 

A very considerate and humane purpose is that of the Letter 
Guild in Birmingham, Eng., recently started among factory girls. 
The guild is composed of both working girls and ladies of leisure, 
with a desire to afford help and encouragement to the former in 
the duties, pleasures, trials and troubles of life by the advice, 
sympathy and friendship of the latter conveyed by means of letters. 
Each lady who joins pledges herself to write one letter each 
month to the girl assigned her, in a plain and simple style, on sub- 
jects likely to interest girls, as, for instance, work, friendship, 
home life, worries, rainy days, etc. The girls are persuaded to 
answer these letters, and so popular has the society become that 
the number of girl members far exceeds the lady writers. The 
postage and stationery bill is met by the dues of club members. 
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SMALL ECONOMIES. 


A BrieF HoMILY ON THRIFT, MEANNESS, PARSIMONIOUSNESS AND 
EXTRAVAGANCE, IN CONNECTION WITH HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 


HERE is a point at which thrift degenerates into 
meanness. There are some people who positively 
love saving for its own sake, and gain more pleas- 
ure from the thought that they have saved sixpence 
than most of us could extract from the spending 

of half a @own. The really extravagant, and those who, 
without being extravagant in large matters, are given 
to waste money by frittering it away on small things that 
they really do not want, are hardly likely to join any associa- 
tion pledged to practice economy in dress, food and other 
necessaries. 

It is one of the most difficult things in the world to know 
how to economize with effect. It often happens that the mis- 
tress of a household finds it an absolute necessity to reduce her 
weekly expenditure, and is at her wits’ end to know how it 
can be done. If she does not happen to have the rare gift of 
knowing almost by instinct what kinds of dress, what modes 
of lighting and warming a house, are really economical, she 
has no resource but to look after the pence as carefully as she 
can, trying to get cheaper things and make them do, and 
denying herself and her family every little luxury she can 
think of. The worst of this plan is that those small savings 
come to so very little. Scrape and contrive as one may, the 
savings come to but a very few shillings at the end of the 
week or month. Waste is, of course, a bad thing in itself, in- 
dependently of the value of the thing wasted; but when a 
housekeeper has once satisfied herself that there is no appre- 
ciable or preventable waste going on in the house, it seems 
almost impossible to take another step in the direction of econ- 
omy. Who has not noticed that the effort to save money often 
results in a larger outlay than would have been necessary if the 
accustomed way had been taken? One often foregoes the 
pleasure of buying something really nice, and gets a cheap sub- 
stitute, only to find that the low-priced article, which looked so 
serviceable, is absolutely worthless, and that the money spent 
upon it has been simply thrown away. One puts oneself to 
immense trouble to travel by a cheap train, which starts (as 
cheap trains always do) at an inconvenient hour, and finds 
that the train is not punctual, and so one is forced to incur 
expense by staying overnight at a hotel, or by hiring a car- 
riage. It is but a poor satisfaction at such times to reflect 
that one did it all for the best. 

It is not always prudent, even when there is a stern neces- 
sity for saving money, to attempt to save in very trifling mat- 
ters. If it is a mere matter of reducing waste, he would be a 
fool who would call such saving miserly ; but often a small 
saving is effected at such a cost of time, trouble and temper 
that the shillings are very hardly earned. Another point is 
that if children are brought up to be too anxious and careful 
about gnall things, they may contract habits of stinginess 
which may cling to them through life. It is difficult to say 
whether extravagance itself is a more or less objectionable 
vice than penuriousness ; it is surely possible to steer a path 
midway between the two extremes. 

If economies must be practiced, it will generally be found 
an easier and a more effectual policy to reduce one’s stand- 
ard of living altogether than to attempt to maintain the old 
standard at a lower cost. Better move into a smaller house, 
discharge a servant, shut up the wine-cellar, and even (if it be 
necessary) make a permanent change in the household diet- 
ary—better accept frankly the unwelcome guest Poverty than 
make perpetual efforts to present as good an appearance be- 
fore the world on £300 a year as one’s neighbor does upon 
£600. The secret of happiness, as we all know, theoretically 
at least, is content.— Zhe London Lady. 


AMATEUR GARDENING. 


SoME HINDERANCES AND HELPs, AS VIEWED FROM A CALIFORNIA 
STAND-POINT, BUT SERVICEABLE IN ANY LATITUDE OR LONGITUDE. 


LLURING as is the occupation of light gardening 
to the average woman, yet it is not without its diffi- 
culties and its discouragements. The flower, or 
rather the plant, purchased at some one of the 
many flower-stands, and carried home by the pur- 

chaser herself with toil, yet triumph, does not, after a few 
days in its new quarters, appear to be living up to promise. 
As to potted plants, those who succumb to their spell and 
make them their own, forget that they have spent the winter 
in a hot-house, where the atmosphere continually forces their 
rapid growth, so it is not to be wondered at that as soon as 
the plants get the opportunity they should go slow, to make 
up for the hurry of their forcing process. By possessing her 
soul in patience, the purchaser will find her disappointment 
at this phase of their existence giving place later on to a 
pleased satisfaction, as the plants become accustomed to 
their new home, and begin to bloom in all their perfect beauty. 

But no one need yield to despair, even if the difficulties 
seem to multiply. In transplanting, the chief direction 
to be followed is to press the soil firmly about the roots 
of the plant just set out; otherwise the air will cause the 
roots to decay. This is also true of seeds. In the majority 
of private conservatories, plants are allowed to suffer a slow 
suffocation of the roots by being kept in pots too small for 
them, or where the soil is either sour or exhausted. In repot- 
ting, care should be taken not to break the delicate root fila- 
ments; if a layer of charcoal be placed in the bottom of the 
pots, it will contribute greatly to keeping the earth sweet. 
Stunted leaves on rose-bushes indicate that the soil is ex- 
hausted, or needs spading up about the roots. In the first 
place, a little bone-dust will carry out all the requirements of 
a fertilizer; in the second, the remedy is obvious. 

But of all the difficulties which beset the amateur gardener 
the insect pests are truly the most discouraging, for the par- 
asitic creatures multiply so rapidly and are so indefatigable 
in their depredations that it often seems as if it might be just 
as well to make over the property to them at once. At this 
season of the year the slugs are most to be dreaded, for they 
waylay the tiny shoots as they are peeping through the sod, 
and bite them level with the ground. A horticulturist will 
stick to his remedy of slaked lime sprinkled lightly over the 
ground, cutting off all avenues of approach to the tiny, green 
growth. But the lady gardeners, whose experience certainly 
ought to count for something, declare in favor of wet cabbage 
leaves, placed at a little distance from the plant which it is 
desired to protect. It is impossible for the slug to resist the 
succulent temptation ; he gorges himself upon the wide leaves, 
in whose ample folds he may be caught at early morning. The 
cabbage leaf thus served a two-fold purpose, of protecting the 
plant and of entrapping the depredator. The cankerworm, 
or tiny, green caterpillar, is another enemy to plant life. Late 
in the fall the caterpillar selects the joints of the plants, its 
stems and branches, in which to deposit its eggs, for it seems 
to know better than to take any risks of being cast off from 
the plant by a gust of wind if it attaches itself to a leaf. Se- 
cure in its axillary position, the eggs remain until spring, 
then hatch out into countless caterpillars, which eat out the 
hearts of the roses, its favorite food. Whale-oil soap is the 
cankerworm’s Nemesis. Dissolve in water and spray over 
the infested bush. For tree-flies, or plant-lice, a tobacco in- 
fusion, made by steeping tobacco strips in water, sprayed over 
the buds and leaves, will finish them. The red spider is to 
be puffed out with powdered sulphur, and rust will yield to 
a bath of water, slaked lime and sulphur.—San Francisco 


News-Letter. 
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THE Cozy CORNER. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner”’ department, every 
way worthy of publication, which do not appear for the reason that the 
names and addresses of the writers are not given. Only such contributions 
will be printed in any department of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accam- 
panied by the name and address of the writer. 


WHY AND WHEREFORE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Wiil Mrs. Thomas please tell why potatoes do not assimilate 
with flour? And why she needs to use soda in her yeast bread. 
Will she also kindly give a correct formula for two loaves of 
bread? H. M. J. 
AKRON, OHIO. 


FAIRY CAKE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Will you be so kind as to ask through the columns of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING a recipe for “ Fairy Cake.” As I am anxiously 
looking for it, I hope to see it in print soon. GooD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING is so very good, I cannot do without it. Mrs. S. M. T. 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 


WHAT ARE THEIR DUTIES? 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Please let me know in your magazine the work of a butler; also, 
two little girls have the Eight O’clock Club to meet at their house, 
and they intend to wait on the table. What would be their part to 
attend to? Their ages are 9 and 12 years. THE Cook. 

MERCHANTVILLE, CAMDEN Co., N. J. 


DIPHTHERIA’S DREAD AND DANGER. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will some of the experienced members of the Cozy Corner 
coterie tell me what they know of diphtheria—its causes and cures— 
and if real diphtheria is ever cured ina young child? If there is 
any way to detach the membrane which forms on the tonsils, and 
how the blood poisoning from diphtheria can be prevented ? and if 
there are signs of sore throat after it develops? I should like all the 
reliable information on the subject, for the benefit of others afflicted, 
as well as myself. Cc. B. B. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASs. 


GEMS OF ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In reply to “ F. I. Z. B.”: 

Gems.—To make the gems, mix together a cup and a half of the flour, 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar, two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, and one 
teaspoonful of salt. Beat an egg well and add it to one cupful of sweet 
milk, and half a cupful of cold water. Stir it gradually into the dry in- 
gredients, beat thoroughly for two or three minutes, and bake in gem 
pans, in a rather brisk oven for 25 minutes. They should be quite moist 
when done. 

The flour called “entire wheat” is mo¢ mixed with rye or 
cheaper flours, if procured of reputable dealers. It is composed of 
the entire grain of the wheat, ground to a powder, and differs from 
graham in being fine. It makes a dark, sweet bread and de- 
licious gems. Many people, and children especially, cannot eat 
graham, its coarse particles causing serious irritation of the deli- 
cate lining of the stomach and intestines. This form is a boon to 
all such sufferers. 

Since you “have all the products of the hen and cow at your 
command and not the extra time and strength required,” why not 
sell part of these in exchange for oatmeal crackers, which are 
good keepers, and delicious eating, especially if broken into rich 
milk or cream. Nothing can be better than the latter for a deli- 
cate child, and it is often well accepted and assimilated when milk 
disagrees. Instead of doc/ing the “ products of the hen,” pour 
boiling water over them (a liberal quantity), and let stand on the 
back of the stove where they will keep hot, but not even simmer, 
for five minutes; the white will bea jelly, instead of a leathery 
substance, and as digestible as a raw egg. Mrs. A. H. H. 
Dun.apP, Iowa. 


A STRAWBERRY TEA. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

We think the following combination of refreshménts, and simple 
table decoration will, perhaps, please “ J. C. C.,” who wishes some- 
thing for a Strawberry Tea. As her home is in the South, where 
this luscious fruit grows in abundance, it will not be considered a 
reckless sacrifice to appropriate blossoms as well as fruit. For 
center of table, line alow, filagree basket (if you have one), ora 
large filagree fruit-dish with moss, the mossy side downward, to 
show through the filagree. Next, fit in a lining of zinc, or tin-foil, 
(that which lines tea-chests answers the purpose), and fill the 
basket with dampened sand, rounding it up quite well in the 
center. In this, arrange clumps, or tufts, of strawberry plants— 
blossoms, berries, and leaves combined—trimming off the coarser 
leaves—arranging them to display the blossoms as much as pos- 
sible, and to form a somewhat drooping edge. The effect is 
beautiful, the more so, as it is in harmony with refreshments 
chosen. A pretty wicker basket, lined with foil or a tin case made 
to fit, may be substituted. Tiny souvenir baskets, filled with 
smilax and strawberry blossoms for each guest, are a pretty ad- 
dition. They may be filled with some flower closely simulating 
the strawberry. Some ladies make beautiful little baskets of card- 
board, and decorate them with some pretty device, a reminder of 
the occasion. 

A certain degree of simplicity should characterize an entertain- 
ment of this kind. Either of the following forms is all-sufficient or 
“J. C. C.” may cull from the two to suit her fancy: 


No. 1. 
Delicate Bread and Butter Sandwiches. 
Large, Fresh Strawberries with the Stem Left On. 
Coffee or Tea. 
Salted Almonds. 
Strawberry and Vanilla Ice-cream (combined). 
Delicate Slices of White Cake. 
Lemonade Flavored, and Colored by the Addition of an Equal 
Quantity of Strawberry Juice. 


No. 2. 
Wafers. Coffee. 
Strawberry Shortcake, with Whipped Cream. 
Cheesestraws. Almonds. 
Vanilla Ice-cream. 
Berries on the Stem. Sponge Drops. 
Lemonade (half strawberry). 


The sandwiches should be free from crust, and may be com- 
posed of one slice of white bread and the other of Graham. 
Many prefer the latter with fresh fruit, and the effect is pleasing. 
Large, handsome berries are served as directed, and accom- 
panied by dainty individual dishes of powdered sugar. These 
dishes are a mere shell. The berries (held by the stem) are 
dipped, one by one, into the sugar, aseaten. The strawberry 
ice-cream is flavored, and colored with rich, fresh strawberry 
juice, and it may be moulded in brick forms, with a layer each of 
the white and the colored; or it may be finished in two separate 
freezers, and served,a mound of the strawberry bordered by the 
vanilla. The former is very effective when served in slices; either 
is in pleasing harmony with the “style” of tea. If one wishes to 
carry it so far, the cake may be baked in two layers, one colored 
and flavored with strawberry, or it may be plain white and decor- 
ated with confections in the form of strawberries. The short- 
cake is baked in square pans, in two layers only, cut into the 
daintiest of cubes, and passed with a pretty pitcher of whipped 
cream. Coffee is the beverage, par excellence, to serve with straw- 
berries, enhancing the flavor, or at least “‘ preparing the way” to 
its fullest enjoyment. Where tea is desired, the Russian com- 
bines most agreeably. Jellied strawberries make a pretty addi- 
tion, and may be substituted for something given. Make lemon 
jelly according to directions given on all packages of gelatine. Use 
tiny cups for individual moulds. Put a few handsome berries 
in each, and pour over them the lemon jelly when it is just a 
little warm. Invert into sauce-plates and pour a little richly- 
sweetened strawberry juice about the base. It must be served 
icy cold. Mrs. A. H. H. 
DuNnLapP, Iowa. 
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Qurer Flours Quick W1TTED. 


For THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE CHILDREN OF A 
LARGER GROWTH AS WELL. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the only provision 
being that everything submitted shall be fresh and entertaining. 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the writer 
wiil go straight to the waste-basket. 


PRIzeE Puzz_e. 
255.—A CHARADE. 


Under the branches of a spreading beech, 
In proud old England, on a summer day, 

Sat a fair group of youths and maidens; Leech 
Alone their blooming beauty could portray. 


Tired with mirth, the laugh had ceased its sound ; 
A dolce far niente tone prevailed ; 

In pleasant reverie they gazed around, 
Whose gentle quiet, bird nor bee asssailed. 


From ‘maiden meditation, fancy free,”’ 

Fair Alice woke, then said in dreamy voice : 
** Let each reveal to all the company 

The hope they trust their future to rejoice.” 


They looked content to do the maid’s behest, 
And placid Hal with languid air began : 
**Of all kind Fortune’s favors, take the rest, 

I only crave my second and dear Fan.” 


Then followed Eleanor, the blithe and gay: 
“To make my frst my vassals everywhere, 
And know they love their yoke, and me obey, 
And feel their bondage sweet; such is my prayer.” 


“‘Ask not the magic dower of Egypt’s queen, 
Its glamour ends with youth’s too rapid flight,” 
Said Maud; “ for me Heaven’s kindest gift I deem 
The power of doing only what is right.’’ 


“And with such gift thou’lt surely win my /7s¢, 
My second’s twin sister, too—most lovely Peace— — 
That longed-for friend for whom all mortals thirst, 
Who satisfies the soul till life shall cease.” 


Now graceful Launcelot, with a tender glance 
Toward where his fair betrothed, sweet Agnes, sat, 

Sighed: “I have found my who/e, no more romance ; 
What in the future e’er can equal that ?” 


Ah, happy youth, if thou hast found my whole ; 
Oh, richer thou than genie with his ring; 

Cling to thy treasure with thy heart and soul, 
None other e’er such sweet content will bring. 


SARAH CAVENDISH. 


For the first correct answer of the above Charade, a prize of one 
year’s subscription to GoopD HOUSEKEEPING will be given; for 
the second, any one of the ten bound volumes of Goop HOUSE- 
KEEPING that the winner may select. Precedence will be deter- 
mined by the date indicated in the postmark on the envelope inclos- 
ing the answer. 

Write on the lower left hand corner of the envelope, “ Puzzle 
Department.” 


ANSWERS TO ANAGRAMS, QUERIES, ETC., 
PRINTED IN Goop HOUSEKEEPING NO. 129. 


249. -ANAGRAMS. 


Answers— 

1. Some pertinent airs, 
. Tender pasties, 
. Our jet bag, 
. Nice hats suit, 
. Angry spite, 
. Blue man, 
. Heroic strain, 
. A tepid cadet, 
A balmier muse, 
. Persist, oh man! 
. Dear, noble imp, 


Misrepresentation. 
Predestinates. 
Objurgate. 
Enthusiastic. 
Panegyrist. 
Albumen. 
Rhetoricians. 
“‘Decapitated. 
Immeasurable. 
Misanthropes. 
Imponderable. 


Ans wb 


Investiture. 
Opalescent. 
Gregarious. 
Blithesome. 
Monosyllables. 
Chrysanthemum. 
Carnation. 
Boundaries. 
Hecatomb. 
Clandestinely. 
Abstracts. 
Amplitude. 
Integral. 
Septentrional. 
Preternatural. 
Hesitateth. 
Constabulary. 
Sanguinary. 
Imperturbable. 
Desecrating. 
Disreputable. 
Relegates. 
Commensurate. 
Contumacy. 


250.—AN ENIGMA. 


. Veriest unit, 
3. Cantelopes, 

. A rogue’s rig, 
. The mob lies, 
. Only some balls, 
. My sun charmeth, 
. An iron cat, 
. Use on a bird, 
. Both came, 
. Nelly dances it, 
. Cat’s brats, 
. A plum diet, 

24. Relating, 
. Pines alter not, 

Learnt pure art, 

. ’Tis the heat, 

28. Clubs on a tray, 
. In any sugar, 
. A terrible bump, 
. Tiger’s dance, 
. True piebalds, 
. Eagle rest, 
. O! men must care, 
. My account, 


Answer— 

The “claim” that no one had ever been able to solve this 
Enigma may now properly be considered as nothing but a claim. 
Two friends of Goop HOUSEKEEPING have kindly thrown such 
light as they could command, into the dark and doubtful corner. 

Miss P. L. Blatchford writes from New York city: “I send you 
the true solution of the Bishop of Oxford’s Riddle. I copied it from 
an old English magazine. The solution is, Fatuus. 

“*Tgnis, or fire, all men will own essential to the life of man; 

Fatuus, a fool, has been, ’tis known, cursed and abused since time began; 
Some /gnis Fatuus, Will-o’-wisp, not seen by day, nor used by night; 
Men love and for that phantom lisp,where’er unseen, but hate its sight.’ ”’ 

And from Bath, England, comes another version, furnished by 
Alfred Allen, who writes: “I send what I believe to be an answer 
to the Bishop of Oxford’s Enigma—No. 250. It agrees well with 
the first four lines, but if I am right the second four lines require 
argument to make them come in. //eartache—The Heart works 
by day and night; Ache (pain) we all hate, curse and abuse. We 
cannot see the Heartache, nor can we use it, although, alas, too 
many of us feel it. Absence from Heartache is prized by our- 
selves and our friends, but when we see it in our friends we are 
sorry, and hate it for their sakes. I don’t think it good, that is, if 
‘my answer is correct. Nor do I think the Bishop of Oxford com- 
posed it, any more than I think that Cromwell broke all the stained 
glass windows in England.” 


251.—A CRYPTOGRAM. 
Answer—XLNC—Excellency. 
252.—A DIAMOND. 


answers— M 


253.—DETACHED VOWELS. 
Answers—1. Vacation. 2. Razor-bill. 3. Quagga. 
5. Springfield (Mass.) 6. Trombone. 7. Tetrahedron. 


4. Zircon. 
8. Visite. 


THE QUICK WITTED HEARD FROM. 

Mrs. E. F. Sears, Jamaica Plain, Mass., correctly answers No. 
249, with the exception of anagram 27. “H. C. R.,” Norwich 
Town, Ct., names all the Anagrams correctly, making “Altering ” 
of 24 instead of “ Integral,” however, which is equally good; and 
also accurately answers Nos. 251 and 252. Alfred Allen (“it is my 
daughter’s answer’), Bath, England, and F. L. Bachelder, Malden, 
Mass., both rightly answer No. 251. 

“Trees in Rhyme” was answered late by Mrs. W. S. Judd, 
South Hadley Falls, Mass., and Mary C. Allen, Brockport, N. Y. 
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EDITOR'S PORTFOLIO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASss., MAy 24, 1890. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HousgkgEPING, Springfield, Mass. 

Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS., if not accepted. 

‘The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 
issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NREWSDEALERS. 

Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop HovusEKrerinG to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. 1t will be furnished regularly by the foliowing companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul ; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston ; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsturg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


OONTRIBUTORS TO GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
WILL PLEASE NOTE Now AND FOR ALL COMING TIME. 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being re- 
ceived— 

That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“ Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning 
as well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 

That—Goop HousEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“ copy ” into the hands of its printers, for each number, four weeks 
before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers and 
newsmen may have their copies in hand and on sale a few days 
before the publication date— 

That—Each contribution will be paid for by check bearing even 
date with the issue of the number in which the contribution is 
published— 

That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a different nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 

That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply 
a necessity of circumstance and nota discourtesy in any sense of 
the term— 

That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned man- 
uscript would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal 
and would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 

That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. A// manuscript unaccompanied with return 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING presents in the current number the first 
article ina very valuable series, “‘ The Head, the Hands, the Feet,” 
in which “ A Student of Human Strength and Weakness ” treats of 
the Eyes and the Ears, in a rational, common sense way, which 
cannot fail to instruct and benefit. The eye-sight and the hearing 
are two faculties of the greatest importance, and the practical sug- 
gestions which are contained in this paper will be found valuable 
in every home. 

The “ Preserving Season” will soon be upon us, and Miss Parloa, 
a distinguished and unquestioned authority upon this and kindred 
subjects, gives some suggestions in regard to “ Early Preserving ” 
which will be found of great service to every domestically inclined 
housewife, fond of good things of her own make and keeping. 

In “ Cook Book Lore,” Leslie Stone discusses the uses of Veal, 
and describes many ways in which it may be utilized, with ap- 
propriate accessories. 

“Planning and Perfecting a Home,” by Annie Curd, shows how 
economy and good taste may be combined to make cheerful sur- 
roundings at small expense—as it is necessary for so many to do. 

A. F. W. Neynaber reveals some “ Kitchen Secrets,” but they 
are just the class of secrets that should be revealed. 

The “ Family Fashions and Fancies” paper relates to various 
gowns and wraps, and, of course, interests young and old, rich and 
poor alike. 

The paper on “ Our Children and their Treatment” relates to 
Discipline, and is worthy the careful attention of parents and all 
others who have to do with the government of children. 

“ Buried Bread ” tells of a not wholly successful experience of a 
young housekeeper, and will provoke many a hearty laugh, es- 
pecially from those who have had similar or more serious episodes. 

There are minor articles, comprising “ Another Observation 
Party,” “Concerning Salt,” and “ Childen’s ‘ Left-Overs’,” with 
the several interesting selections. 

“ Woman’s Work and Wages,” Mrs. Campbell’s department, has 
its usual variety, the leading paper being devoted to “ One Cer- 
tainty.” This certainty would seem from the article to be that 
every true American has a “sweet tooth,” and by inference another 
“certainty” would appear to be that by catering to that taste the 
helpful woman may be sure of lining her purse with coin. Then, 
there is something about women dentists, the usual range of 
correspondence, and a page or more of the “Sayings and Doings 
of Women,” making in all a very interesting compilation. 

The verse of the present number relates closely to the great 
national flower-offering which is upon us, Memorial Day, and be- 
cause of that relation, and of its touching beauty, will hold the 
tender thought of all patriotic readers. The poems given include, 
“Our Country’s Dead,” by Isaac Bassett ‘Choate; ‘ Memorial 
Day,” by Fred H. Curtiss; “ In Decoration,” by Mary N. Robin- 
son; “ The Lesson of the Day,” by Mary Hume Dongine, and 
“ My Bouquet,” by Florence Cone. In addition, there is the bright 
spring song, “ Going a Maying,” by Helen Chase. 

“The Cozy Corrier” should never be overlooked, as it is the 
convenient nook where our readers gather to exchange experi- 
ences, and to ask advice and encouragement; while the “Quiet 

Hours with the Quick-witted ” attracts as well the masculine and 
the youthful mind. 

Thus, with the regular departments, which have become house- 
hold words wherever GooD HOUSEKEEPING is known, is pre- 
sented a feast to which all readers are invited, with confidence 


postage, in case of not being retained for use, will be filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


' that there will be enough for all, and a tempting variety. 
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HOME CORRESPONDENCE. 


DURABLE TABLE WARE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

As no one has replied to the request of “ Mrs. H. W. L.” in 
Goop HousEKEEPING, No. 126, I would like to say that English 
porcelain, or what is termed half-porcelain, will doubtless suit her 
needs. It is pretty, and durable with reasonable handling, and, at 
the same time, suited to the “many of moderate means,” as the 
price is very reasonable. It may be found plain or decorated. 

Dun ap, IowA. ° Mrs. A. H. H. 


POEM ASKED FOR. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 
Will some one please tell me where I can obtain the poem 
“ Christ Stilling the Tempest ” and whois the author? I think it 
worthy a place on the “ Page of Fugitive Verse” in Goop HousE- 
KEEPING. It contains these lines: 


“ Storm on the heaving waters, 

The vast sky stooping with its thunders, 

Cloud on cloud rolls heavily through the darkness 

Like a shroud shaken by midnight’s angel from on High.” 


Mrs. E. P. F. 


BINDING GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 


In my description of how to bind GooD HOUSEKEEPING, in 
April 26 issue, the width of covers should have been given 8% 
instead of 84% inches. The measurement there given would be 
sufficient if the work were done with machinery to press the num- 
bers together and make the covers fit tightly. 

Since writing that article, I have hit upon a much easier and 
better way to pass the cord through the magazines. Have the cord 
about a yard long, thread a tape needle on toit and pass it to the 
middle of the cord, and thread two other needles on the ends of the 
cord. Then, beginning at the front, pass the middle and end 
needles through the cover and the magazines, one atatime. This 
is very much easier and simpler thanusing but one needle, and 
makes better and firmer work. N. D. WRIGHT. 

EVANSTON, ILL. 


SUGGESTIONS IN HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING: 

I am reminded by the article on Family Mending, on page 272 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING for April 12, to suggest that those who 
are troubled with their dresses wearing out under the arms will 
find that if they will put on to the lining a piece of sheet wadding, 
and a piece of the dress goods over that, before the outside is 
put on, the longer time the dress will wear will well repay the little 
trouble. 

The same article alludes to the impossibility of obtaining darn- 
ing cotton for mending hose which will be the same color of the 
stockings after being washed. I accomplished this by ripping up 
the hem at the top of the stocking, and raveling out yarn to do the 
mending with. Sometimes I take off an inch orso, and keep it for 
this purpose, where the stocking is long enough, before hemming 
down again. I find this method particularly useful where an acci- 
dent has happened to a new pair of stockings. 

Where a person has two or more pairs of ribbed hose alike, and 
it is desired to repair a worn-out knee, cut out a piece the width of 
the hole, from the top of the stocking to below the shoe top, 
and insert a similar piece cut from another stocking. The seams 
will not show in ribbed goods. My washer-woman gave me this 
suggestion, to be used instead of putting in a patch. 

Some time ago complaint was made of failure to make hard soap 
according to the method described on page 138 of Goop Houser- 
KEEPING for July 24, 1886. Itis quite possible the trouble was 
occasioned by salt inthe fat. Directions accompanying other 
kinds of lye say that salt must be removed from fat by melting it 
in one pint of water to each pound of fat; when the salt will settle 
to the bottom, and the fat may be taken off when cold. 

EVANSTON, ILL. Miss H. M. W. 


LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 


Marian Graham. 

There is “a purpose” in * Marian Graham, or ‘ Higher than 
Happiness’,” by Meta Lander (Margaret Woods Lawrence), which 
is sufficiently anticipated in the introduction. Amid all the 
changes of modern life, “the great law of love and service re- 
mains; and with service is inseparably interwoven self-sacrifice, 
since ‘the necessity for sacrifice is built into the structure of our 
being, and is the birthright, the inalienable heritage of life’.” The 
book was published under the same name years ago; but the story 
has been revised the author intimates, “ hoping thus, without impair- 
ing its unity, to bring it into closer touch withamodern thinking and 
feeling,”—which we suppose to mean that the author has herself 
come more into the light of modern life and thought, since the origi- 
nal writing. Itis a story of New England, and there are many mas- 
terly passages and pictures, which show that the author wrote 
from the heart and from knowledge of the life she sought to de- 
pict. There is something of theology in the story, though it is not 
a religious novel. Such discussion of theological questions*as 
appears is, in the words of the preface “only in the attempt to 
show the progress of a soul in its struggles against harsh dogmas, 
and various misconceptions of God and of truth into the liberty and 
light and love of the gospel of Christ.” The writer wields a facile 
pen, she writes earnestly and pleasingly, and the story will well 
repay perusal. It is published in a volume of 486 pages, at $1.50, 
by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


Delicate Feasting. 

Harper & Brothers deserve the thanks of all who are interested 
in what we may call the higher gastronomics, for the admirable 
way in which they print and bind the attractive volume—‘“ Delicate 
Feasting,” by Theodore Child. The contents of the book are not 
less attractive than its exterior, and at a glance will commend 
themselves to all who enjoy the refined pleasures of the table. 
The author starts with a series of aphorisms, epigrams, etc., two of 
which may be said to give the key-note to the entire volume: “A 
man can dine only once a day,” and “ Bad cooking diminishes hap- 
piness and shortens life.” The book contains 18 chapters, some of 
which are entitled, The Gastronomic Art; The Chemistry of Cook- 
ing; Methods of Preparing Meats; On Relishes and Seasoning; 
About Sauces; The Dining-room and its Decoration; On Table 
Service; The Art of Eating at Table; On Being Invited to Dine. 
There are other chapters which deal with Digestion, Vegetables, 
Salads, Menus, Entrées, Tea and Coffee, Dining Tables, Wines, 
etc., and all are treated in the most happy manner. The book has 
214 pages, including a complete index. 


Tales of New England. 

This is a charming little volume in the Riverside Aldine Series 
which Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are publishing, and is made up of 
eight short stories from the gifted pen of Sarah Orne Jewett. No 
introduction is given, or will be needed by those who are acquainted 
with the charm of this author’s writings. The several stories 
which go to make up the volume of 276 pages are: “ Miss Tempy’s 
Watchers,” “ The Dulham Ladies,” “ An Only Son,” “ Marsh 
Rosemary,” “ A White Heron,” “ Law Lane,” “‘ A Lost Lover,” and 
“ The Courting of Sister Wisby.” If some of these have a familiar 
sound, from their appearance in periodical form, they are none the 
less welcome in this convenient little volume, where their pleasing 
humor and charm of narration may be enjoyed again and again. 
There are few who picture so truthfully our New England life 
as does Miss Jewett; her characters are living, vital personages, 
such as walk and talk on the stage of life. The price is $1. 


Edward Burton. 

This is a pleasing, wholesome story, the scenes of which are laid 
in Bar Harbor and Boston during the last decade. It deals some- 
what with the various systems of theology, ethics, sociology, charm- 
ingly expressed in character delineations. The work aims toward 
high ideals, portraying the bright side of human nature, carrying a 
shading of the reverse as a background for the structure. A real- 
istic love affair in which prosperity, misfortune and final victory, 
worldly and spiritual, play an important part, gives interest to the 
volume, which is published at $1.25 by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 


*CAUSE IT’S GITTIN’ SPRING. 


The medder lark is pipin’ forth a sweeter note 
to me, 

And I hear the peewees over yander in the cedar 
tree; 

The popple leaves is quiv’rin’ ’cause the wind is 
in,the west, 

And the robin’s ’round a hookin’ straws to build 
hisself a nest ; 

The blackbird he’s a flashin’ up the crimson on 
his wing, 

What’s the reason? 
Oh, the reason’s cause it’s gittin’ spring. 


The old man’s got the rheumatiz an’ stiff as he 
can be; 

Why it don’t git settled weather’s more’n he 
can see; 

But when it clears off splendid, then he’s ’feared 
the crops is lost, 

An’ he reckons jest a little wind ’ud keep away 
the frost. 

The kitchen door is open; I can hear Elmiry 
sing, 

What’s the reason ? 
Oh, the reason’s ’cause it’s gittin’ spring. 


The air is kind o’ soft’nin’ and you think it’s 
goin’ to storm ; 

Sometimes it’s kind o’ chilly, then agin it comes 
off warm ; 

An’ jest when it’s the stillest you can hear the 
bullfrog’s note, 

An’ it ‘pears as if he wonder’d how the frost got 
in his throat. 

The ducks an’ geese are riotous, an’ strainin 
hard to sing. 

What’s the reason? 
Oh, the reason’s ’cause it’s gittin’ spring. 
—Bow Hackley. 


“NOW I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP.” 


In the quiet nursery-chambers, 
Snowy pillows yet unpressed, 
See the forms of little children 
Kneeling, white-robed, for their rest. 
All in quiet nursery-chambers, 
While the dusky shadows creep, 
Hear the voices of the children— 
“* Now I lay me down to sleep.” 


In the meadow and the mountain 
Calmly shine the winter stars, 
But across the glistening low!ands 
Slant the moonlight’s silver bars. 
In the silence and the darkness, 
Darkness growing still more deep, 
Listen to the little children 
Praying God their souls to keep. 


“If we die ”’—so pray the children— 
And the mother’s head drops low 
(One from out her fold is sleeping 
Deep beneath the winter’s snow), 
“Take our souls;”’ and past the casement 
Flits a gleam of crystal light, 
Like the trailing of His garments 
Walking evermore in white. 


Little souls, that stand expectant, 
Listening at the gates of life, 
Hearing, far away, the murmur 
Of the tumult and the strife; 
We, who fight beneath those banners, 
Meeting ranks of foemen there, 
Find a deeper, broader meaning 
In your simple vesper prayer. 


When your hand shall grasp this standard 
Which, to-day, you watch from far, 
When your deeds shall shape the conflict 
In this universal war, 
Pray to Him, the God of battle, 
Whose strong eye can never sleep, 
In the warring of temptation, 
Firm and true your souls to keep. 


When the combat ends, and slowly 
Clears the smoke from out the skies, 
When, far down the purple distance, 
All the noise of battle dies, 
When the last night’s solemn shadows 
Settle down on you and me, 
May the love that never faileth 
Take our souls eternally. 
—Unidentified. 


OVER THE STARRY WAY. 


Gone, in her childish purity, 
Out from the golden day; 
Fading away in the light so sweet, 
Where the silver stars and the sunbeams meet, 
Paving a way for her waxen feet 
Over the silent way. 


Over the bosom tenderly, 
The pearl-white hands are press’d, 
The lashes lie on the cheeks so thin, 
Where the softest blush of the rose hath been, 
Shutting the blue of her eyes within 
The pure lids closed in rest. 


Over the sweet brow lovingly 
Twineth her sunny hair ; 
She was so frail that Love sent down 
From his heavenly gems that soft, bright crown, 
To shade her brow with its waves so brown, 
Light as the dimpling air. 


Gone to sleep with the tender smile 
Froze on her silent lips, 

By the farewell kiss of her dewy breath, 

Cold in the clasp of the angel Death, 

Like the last fair bud of a fading wreath 
Whose bloom the white frost nips. 


Rose, bud under your shady leaf, 

Hid from the sunny day, 
Do you miss the glance of the eye so bright, 
Whose blue was heaven in your timid sight? 
It’s beaming now in the world of light 

Over the starry way. 


Hearts where the darling’s head hath lain, 
Held by love’s shining ray, 
Do you know that the touch of her gentle hand 
Doth brighten the harp in the unknown land? 
O, she waits for us with the angel band 
Over the starry way. 
—WNorthwestern Church. 


THE OLD CANDLESTICK. 


O the old pewter candlestick hid in the attic! 

Grown dull and dust laden, all battered, rheu- 
matic ! 

The flame in the socket that flickered and sput- 
tered, 

Long gone with the past and its mem’ries unut- 
tered. 


Long as the shadows it fitfully throws, 

From the tall kitchen mantel in stately repose ; 

Across the wide floor to the face of the clock 

That stands in the corner with solemn tick- 
tock. 


And grandmother sits ’neath the glimmering 
flashes 

With bright knitting-needles, her toes in the 
ashes; 


Her glistening glasses are part of the glory 
That shines all around us as she’s telling her 
story. 


And grandfather nods on the opposite side, 
While his almanac drops on the hearthstone 


wide; 

Till nine o’clock wakes him quick from his 
dream, 

And grandmother folds up her work at the 
seam. 


The cobwebs are thick in the desolate room ;— 
No voices are heard in the silence and gloom ;— 
The candlestick only is left to recall 

The shadows grown dim on the bare kitchen 


wall. 
—The Portland Transcript. 


SHADOWS AND SUNLIGHT. 


Year after year departs, to come no more, 
Wave after wave recedeth from the shore, 
Storm after storm beats in on every hand, 
Wreck after wreck is heaved upon the strand, 
Hope after hope is crushed within the heart, 
Tear after tear is dropped as friends depart, 
Cloud after cloud obscures the starry sky, 
Day after day we watch the sunlight die. 


Calm after calm succeeds the angry blast, 

Flower after flower blooms fairer than the 
last, 

Star after star appears within our sight, 

Morn after morn we deem the dawn more 
bright, 

Thorn after thorn is lifted from our path, 

Joy after joy, more sweet, the future hath, 

Gift after gift is strewn upon our way, 

Night after night we kneel to thank and pray. 


Life is a landscape filled with light and shade— 
Light seems more brilliant for the shadows 
made, 
Darkness more dreary for the sun just set, 
Loneness more lonely after friends have met, 
So must we clasp the rose and thorn together, 
Breasting the seas in calm and stormy weather, 
Tasting through Life the bitter and the sweet, 
To find, when Death is past, our joy com- 
plete. 
—Elsie Rae-Brown. 
THE SMILE THAT AWAITS ME AT 
HOME. 

Something I own that wealth cannot buy, 

And not offered for sale on the mart; 
Something for which the great often sigh 

With an unhidden void in the heart; 
Something possessed by one little spot 

In a corner I know on earth’s loam, 
Waiting for me in a neat, cozy cot, 

’Tis a sweet, loving smile in my home. 


When all the world is dreary and cold, 
And the clouds darkly hang o’er the way; 
Friendship and honor purchased with gold, 
And a world seems to win to betray; 
Still one fond thought through shadows will 
shine, 
As I back to that humble cot roam, 
Feeling as rich as wealth-laden mine, 
With a sweet, loving smile at my home. 


When that bright scene shall vanish and 
fade 
Into visions of heaven beyond— 
The earth grow dim in death’s misty shade, 
With the forms so loving and fond— 
Yet will remain forever in mind, 
Though afar in the heavens’ broad dome, 
The sweet, happy face, loving and kind, 
With the smile that awaits me at home. 
—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
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Goop HouSEKEEPING, 


NOTABLE NOTHINGS. 
PICKED UP IN THE FAMILY LIVING Room. 


After the Publications of the Day have been Read and Relegated to the 
Catch-all Closet. 


What For ? 

The pillow bolster is one of the latest mechanical inventions 
which will serve to test the patience of good old women in the 
country. This last is a device for reforming the pillow, against 
which no one was ever known to complain, providing it is well 
made and of good material. This contrivance reduces the pillow 
to three caterpillar-like rolls, which are put into a pillow-case with 
three compartments. In the language of Betsy Trotwood, “ What 
in common sense is it for?”—Mew York Tribune. 


Rag Carpet ‘‘ Recipe.” 
Brief summary of thirty years’ experience. 


Would you make a carpet cheap, comely, and nice? 
Fain would we tell you the thing ina trice. 

Don’t use a “ bungle,” a seam, or a hem, 

None could make carpet that’s nice out of them. 


Only the stout ones—remember the plan. 

Cut back and forth; make them long as you can. 
Now for the tender ones when they are seen, 
Fold the edge over once—stitch on machine. 


Cut back and forth, and the corners trim off; 
Use only soft ones, so, burn up the rough. 
Half an inch calico? Yes, that is wide. 
Anything heavier, trim off the side. 


Make them all fine, every coarse one discard ; 
Pound and a quarter of such for a yard. 

Save the choice colors too, all that you can. 
Poor colors? Dye them the best you can plan. 


One pound of carpet yarn, fine as is bought, 
For three yards of carpet; colored or not. 
Don’t be discouraged, but patiently try ; 
Carpet worth seeing you’!l make by and by. 


CHEAP BLUE. 
What about coloring? Well, it will “do” 
If you use alum to set liquid blue. 
Scalded in alum, the whole truth to tell; 
Dipped in good bluing will do very well. 


CHEAP YELLOW. 


Peach leaves or golden rod wherever found, 

Leaves from the tree, or the flowers blooming round ; 
Scald rags in alum, then dip in the tea— 

Often repeated fair yellow you’ll see. 


COPPERAS OR LYE. 


Now for a lye color: make a strong lye— 
Ashes, half-kettleful; boil and set by. 
When ’tis well settled, clear liquid, pour off. 
Color, in iron, a pound or more stuff. 


Hot; dissolve copperas; more than an ounce. 
First in the latter the rags you will bounce. 
Dipping and airing, with tongs or a stick, 
Then in the hot lye they go pretty quick. 


Soon you'll perceive a dull green has begun, 
This will turn yellow when aired in the sun. 
Back and forth, back and forth, out in the sun. 
Three or four times, and the coloring’s done. 


DEEP BLUE. 


One pound of rags; now a permanent blue, 

One ounce of copperas for it will do. 

Water, sufficient to work well the goods. 

Scald them ; oft airing; then rinse in weak suds. 


Prussiate potash an ounce in your tin, 

Or in a tub; enough hot water in. 

Half ounce oil vitriol add; work them with care; 
In the hot dye, wringing often to air. 


Dry; rinse in water, then dry in the sun. 
Beautiful blue you will have when ’tis done, 


ANOTHER BLUE—SKY-BLUE FROM SAME DYE. 
Rinse from the copperas—clear water will do— 
Dye at hand heat.~ Now you have a sky-blue. 

BRIGHT YELLOW. 


For a bright yellow, use sugar ot lead; 
Two ounces only will stand you 1m stead, 
Have water boiling, in copper of tin. 
Plenty to work well a pound of rags in. 


Half an ounce bichromate potash will do; 
Cool now. The lead water first put them through; * 
Wring through the bichromate, back through the other; 
Often alternate. *Tis not much bother. 
GREEN. 

Now put your blue through this dye for a green: 
Beautiful shade of it soon will be seen. 

ORANGE. 


Scald the last yellow in limewater strong; 
Orange that’s brilliant ’twill make it ere long. 


—A Mother in Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


A Japanese Warming-pan. 

From the warming-pans of our great-grandmothers, it is an easy 
step to their foot stoves. What an important factor they must 
have beenin such cold communities as New England 50 years 
ago, when going to church meant an all-day affair, with the noon- 
ing between. For, of course, it went to church regularly during the 
winter, and participated in the wild delights of a sleigh ride in the 
frosty moonlight. It was alittle box or footstool, with a perforated 
tin lining, covered with a fancy case. A handle, by which it could 
be carried, dropped out of sight around one side of the box. The 
warmth was supplied by a large piece of soap-stone, which, when 
thoroughly heated by a prolonged tarry in the oven or among the 
hot coals, would retain the heat for a considerable length of time. 

Some of our ancestors also had neat little footstools, fitted with 
a tincan to hold hot water. This brings us down to our own 
times of “hot water bottles,” and their substitutes. No one who 
has ever so suffered will make light of the horrors of going to bed 
cold, and of trying to go to sleep, while every moment draws the 
helpless victim several degregs further within the Arctic circle. A 
rubber bottle is not always at hand; itis also expensive, and, 
most likely, inconvenient; it may spring aleak! Ugh! A stone 
seltzer bottle is just as good, is less apt to break, and it holds the 
heat longer. Beware of a glass bottle. Bricks are favorites in 
some households; they, too, hold the heat, and occasionally have 
been known to set the bedclothes afire. When all else fails, 
there are yet the hot stove-covers and the flat-irons, to act as the 
reverse of cold comfort. ; 

But of all devices for the rapid, easy and effective application 
of heat to any part of the body, nothing can equal the Japanese 
invention, the warm little £azro. Its cheapness, portability, and 
capacity for disseminating heat, are bound to make it more and 
more popular, as its virtues become more generally known. Not 
much larger than a sardine box, apparently only a toy, the avo 
is a surprise to any one whouses it. It has been in use among the 
Japanese for over a hundred years, and known in America for at 
least ten, but it is only within the last three years that its merit is 
recognized by the public at large. No, gentlemen carry them in 
their pockets, and ladies clasp them closely in their muffs. Doctors 
order them in lumbago and other pains that are relieved by a con- 
tinued hot application. They are no trouble to keep going. All 
one must do is to light the punk, allow it a few moments to become 
well ignited, before shutting the sliding lid of the box. Thena 
wise person will wrap, loosely, of course, a piece of flannel or, after 
the fashion of the Japanese, a silk handkerchief around the stove 
to prevent the fine ashes from sifting out into one’s pocket, and a 
few hours’ fire has been started that will burn unattended. The 
stoves are cheap enough, and so isthe punk, which isa big fire. 
cracker in shape, and is filled with charcoal of the 47z wood. Why 
any one will continue to suffer from the cold, to shiver and rub 
numb fingers in a vain attempt to get warm, when. for a quarter of 
a dollar, a £azro would make them happy, passes understanding, 
and should forbid all sympathy with the sufferer from coughs, 
colds and rheumatisms.—Saz /'rancisco News Letter. 
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